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The New Psychology and the Con- 
sulting Psychologist. 
By Josiah Royce. 


(In the September ‘‘ Forum.”) 


There is no doubt that much, both of novelty and 
value, is very constantly brought to light from the 
newer studies of the mental aspects of human nature. 
It is not surprising, then, that those who have to deal 
with the management of human nature, teachers espe- 
cially, should cherish high hopes as to the service to be 
derived from these investigations. A good many of 
these hopes concerning what psychology in the present 
state of its development can do to settle fundamental 
questions as to educational methods and ideals have 
been oversanguine. The psychologist has his own sci- 
entific tasks, while the teacher has his own plans, and 
must pursue methods determined by these plans with 
which psychology may have little to do. While, then, 
it is true that the psychologists have a right to pursue 
their researches without being continually interrupted 
with hasty demands for practical results, it is equally 
true that no immediate revolution in educational meth- 
ods is warranted by what is at present known thru the 
newer psychological researches. The practical interest 
of a discussion of the relation between psychology and 
education lies in attempting to consider how, at the 
present time and under present conditions, the teacher 
and psychologist can best be brought into co-operation. 


PRESENT SITUATION IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


As regards the present situation in psychology, Prof. 
Royce says that every discussion of this subject pre- 
supposes that there is a new psychology. In a sense, 
he adds, this is undoubtedly correct; but as the whole 
matter is subject to considerable misunderstanding, it 
is well to ask, ‘“‘ In what sense is there a new psychology 
at all? In what sense was there an old psychology 
which is now abandoned?” Two answers, especially, 
to these questions the writer believes to be wrong. The 
first of these statements is, that there was once some- 
thing in existence and in favor which is henceforth to be 
known as the old or rational psychology. This psy- 
chology was concerned with the nature, the origin, the 
destiny of the human soul, the man as he is in himself. 
But modern thought has somehow changed all this. 
We have now given up trying to find out the true 
nature of man or of the soul; we now study nerve-cells 
and reflexes, the knee-jerk, and the scatter-wittedness 
of children’s minds. We take reaction times, and make 
statistic tables of fears, bad dreams, and color-hearing. 
This statement sets forth an essentially false antithesis. 
As a fact, no such change in the objects and interests 
of human thought has taken place. 

It is true that once questions about the origin and 


destiny of the human ego, about man’s place in the uni- 
verse, were current and popular among believers in any 
forms of religious faith, among theologians, and among 
philosophers. It is also true that these questions are 
current to-day among the same classes of people. They 
are, then, in no sense, antiquated. They are as modern 
and as rational as they ever were. So long as man is 
interested in his own destiny, he will philosophize about 
ultimate questions, and neither neurology nor child 
study will ever interfere with rational attempts at a phil- 
osophy of mind. 

Prof. Royce himself maintains, however, that such 
study has little bearing upon the technical problems of 
educational methods. The philosophical study of 
man’s nature and destiny is very distinct from the study 
of empirical psychology; but this distinction is not a 
novel one. Aristotle distinguished the study of the 
natural history of man, in his physical, mental, and so- 
cial aspects from inquiry into metaphysical and theo- 
logical problems. So far, then, there is a true antithe- 
sis between the philosophy of mind and the empirical 
study of the contents and behavior of man’s mind; but it 
is an antithesis in kind not one between the old and the 


new. 
THE SECOND FALSE STATEMENT. 


The second false statement defines the antithesis be- 
tween the old and the new as follows: Once there ex- 
isted a study of human nature which was exclusively 
introspective—the old psychology. The new psychol- 
ogy is experimental, or social, or physiological, or com- 
parative. It makes use of the laboratory and of a wide’ 
observation of many beings with minds. The old psy- 
chology interested, of course, merely the individual 
psychologist; therefore the teacher must be exclusively 
interested in the new psychology, since that is con- 
cerned with facts capable of a more universal verifica- 
tion. 

This statement is hopelessly unhistorical. There has 
never been any notable study of human nature in its 
empirical aspects satisfied to be mainly introspective. 
Aristotle’s is fundamentally a psycho-physical doctrine. 
He uses introspection very much as a modern experi- 
mental psychologist would do. His sources of psycho- 
logical knowledge are occasionally medical; very fre- 
quently biological. 

Nor is the later psychology of the ancients, nor the 
medieval psychology at all exclusively introspective. 
The famous doctrine of the faculties of the mind was 
obviously derived from nobody’s study of his own mind, 
but rather from the common social traditions about 
human nature embodied in the current psychological 
vocabulary. The first book of Locke’s “ Essay on the 
Human Understanding ” is devoted to the famous on- 
slaught on the doctrine of innate ideas. Apart from 


their necessary crudity, when criticised from our pres- 
ent point of view, his sources have to be defined as am 
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thropology and child study. Locke uses, as empirical 
arguments, travelers’ reports about savages, and any- 
body’s observations of childhood. Philosophical re- 
flection is something very different from the introspec- 
tive observation of the contents of one’s own mind for 
purposes of natural history. Experimental psychology 
constantly involves the scientific pursuit of introspec- 
tion under artificial conditions, accompanied by a wide 
comparison of the reports of various observers. 
What, then, is the new psychology? It is a pursuit, 
with vastly improved instruments, and with vastly in- 
creased numbers of observers, and with greatly intensi- 
fied technical training, of the old study of the natural 
history of mind upon methods and with ideals, every 
one of which the past already in a very genuine sense 
anticipated. It is no mystery, no wonder of recent in- 
vention. The newer researches have been interesting 
in detail, but incomplete as regards theoretical results. 
The power of this psychology to give final guidance to 
the teacher, or to any other practical manager of the 
mind, is very imperfectly developed. Nevertheless, 
this vast collection of manifold details concerning the 
behavior of mind is full of suggestions that can prove 
of considerable practical importance to the teacher. 
RELATION OF TEACHER AND PSYCHOLOGIST. 


The relation between the students of the newer psy- 
chology and the teachers of this country is not yet a 
very healthy one. The psychological investigators, and 
especially the younger investigators in our laboratories, 
are, for one thing, in the position common to men 
forced to win a hearing by magnifying their own office. 
The attention and support of such practical people as 
the teachers are valuable for the young psychologist. 
He is sanguine, and is disposed, if not to make large 
promises to teachers, to make considerable calls upon 
their time and patience. In consequence, the teachers 
under his influence are led to hope that what is done in 
his laboratory may contribute directly to the establish- 
ment of sound methods in education, or to the answer- 
ing of those countless practical questions that seem so 
frequently, in the average teacher’s mind, to demand 
solution. Meanwhile, the young psychologist feels that 
the teachers have facts that might aid him in his re- 
searches. Perhaps he thinks that these can be got into 
the laboratory by means of the syllabus; or he may 
rather plan to bring his instruments into the school- 
room, or the school children to his laboratory. In any 
case, the experiments pursued under such conditions 
are subject to a double criticism. The psychologist de- 
sires these experiments for theoretical purposes, the 
teachers want them to be of immediate practical signifi- 
cance. The remedy lies where experience has so often 
shown that in similar cases the difficulties of too com- 
plicated a situation are to be met; namely, in a new di- 
vision of labor. 

A PRACTICAL SOLUTION. 


The time is ripe, according to Prof. Royce’s belief, 


for the recognition of a new kind of intermediate. 


scholar and official, whose business it shall be to medi- 
ate between the teaching profession and the work of 
the laboratory psychologist. In large cities, and later 
in other places, there should appear in the office of the 
superintendent of instruction a consulting psychologist. 
He should be a well-equipped, modern, experimental 
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skill as a laboratory investigator, but, after he once ac- 
cepts the office, with the responsibilites and duties of a 
decidedly practical man. He should be well versed in 
what our better institutions offer in the way of general 
study of the art of education. He should, also, if pos- 
sible, have had some experience as a practical teacher; 
but he should not be a professor of pedagogy. He 
should not be responsible for teaching psychology to 
college classes or to anybody else. He should not be 
regarded as anybody’s final and authoritative adviser, 
He should have no authority over the organization of 
schools or the determination of school methods. But 
this should be his office and responsibility: To find 
out, so far as may be, and with a minimum of interfer- 
ence with the ordinary work of any school, whatever it 
is worth while for the teacher and the trained psycholo- 
gist together to know concerning the mental states and 
processes present in the children of the schools of his 
city. 

For instance, a great deal of discussion is going on 
concerning the influence of fatigue upon the int: ‘tectual 
work of children. The development of the study of this 
subject in its practical relation will never be rapid and 
wholesome unless theoretical students and practical 
workers co-operate. Thoro investigation of the phe- 
nomena can be hoped for only from those. primarily 
interested in mental life as such. No one but a psy- 
chologist whose life is principally devoted to consulta- 
tion with teachers can have time for such investigation. 

There are other fields that even more obviotisly both 
interest the teacher and puzzle the psychologist. (Good 
and bad spelling; the countless sorts of good and bad 
memory; the mental effects of physical exercise; the 
parts of the school work; the phenomena of school ex- 
psychological relation of manual training to other 
citements, rumors, and the like—these and others, Prof. 
Royce cites as classes of facts already accessible to ex- 
pert psychological observation. The interest of these 
classes of phenomena, both for psychologist and 
teacher, is evident. Yet, there is nobody whose busi- 
ness it is to study them at once with professional ex- 
pertness and a practical interest. The consulting psy- 
chologist is the one to bridge over the gulf separating 
the.two professions, whose co-operation is so desirable, 
but often, apparently, so hopeless, an ideal. 

But the consulting psychologist would be a searcher 
for facts more than a director of other people’s methods. 
He would not be an authoritative adviser in any such 
sense as that of medical inspector. His investigations 
would always be subject to the direct criticism of his 
superintendent, his school board, and of the teachers 
whom he serves, and, so far as possible, enlightens. 

He will tend to be a cautious investigator, because 
he will work constantly under fire. Expert in his work 
and limited as to the field of its application, he will be 
able to prevent the waste time now frequenlly involved 
in the pursuit of child study by psychologically inexpert 
teachers. He will be near enough to control the sort of 
child study that it is worth while to pursue in the 
schools. He can be constantly consulted as to how to 
make this or that child study exact. 


As to his practical influence, such a student, if once 
appointed, would obtain that in proportion to his 
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strength. As for the actual daily usefulness of the con- 
sulting psychologist as a person in the superintendent’s 
office, Prof. Royce has the statement from a prominent 
city superintendent, that, in his own Office, a great part 
of the work is psychological, since so many of the prob- 
lems coming to his office are of this character. 

While no immediate revolution of methods would 
follow from the services of the new official, the daily 
value of properly adapting psychological research to 
practical needs would be shown to teachers thru the 
work of the consulting psychologist. We should, then, 
no longer hear this question concerning the old or ra- 
tional and the new psychology, since all teachers would 
know that the only empirical psychology worthy the 
name is neither new nor old, exclusively, and is best 
called sensible psychology. 

(Condensed for The School Fournal.) 


j ¥ 
Psychiatry and Pedagogy. 
By P. Lakshmi Narasu. 
In the East Indian ‘‘ Educational Review.” 
The rapid progress made by psychiatry and anthro- 
pology in recent times has produced a remarkable in- 


fluence on criminology and pedagogy, two sciences ap- 


parently distinct and unrelated to each other. The 
prominent position to which psychiatry has attained 


within the last two decades is chiefly due to a complete 
change in its standpoint. At the present day, no physi- 
cian, much less a psychiatrist, believes that mental dis- 
eases could be cured by the administration of drugs. 
Numerous trustworthy observations have proved, be- 
yond doubt, that the so-called-neurotics often, if not al- 
ways, giverisetosecondary disturbances imthe organism, 
and thus produce serious after-effects. The special fea- 
ture of modern psychiatry is the great emphasis it lays 
on psychology. All modern psychiatrical considera- 
tions proceed from normal psychical relations; and 
these also serve as the standard for the comparison and 
study of psychical abnormalities. 

In its essence, mental disease depends partly on a 
deficit of fundamental psychical activities and partly on 
an alteration in the causes which underlie psychical ac- 
tivity. Of course, all psychical abnormalities have ul- 
timately to be referred to a diseased alteration of the 
central organ; viz., the gray matter of the brain, which 
is regarded by the advocates of psycho-physical paral- 
lelism, as well as by materialists, as the special organ 
of consciousness. 

But the structure and functions of the brain are still 
dark in many parts, and our knowledge here consists 
in vague surmises and hypotheses that no unconditional 
validity can be attached to it. Again, the anatomical 
and histological investigation of the human brain, and 
even the experiments repeatedly performed with great 
care on animals, have not thrown much light on the 
nature and character of psychical abnormalities. We 
are, therefore, compelled to resort to the inverse 
method, which is not infrequently rich in results, the a 
posteriori method of tracing the unknown physical ab- 
normalities from the known psychical abnormalities. It 
is for this reason the famous educationist Herbart laid 
great stress on the value of psychology for teachers, 
and his estimate has been confirmed more and more by 
the conclusions of modern psychology. 
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The great part which psychology plays in psychia- 
trical, criminological, and pedagogical studies has 
brought the three sciences of psychiatry, criminology, 
and pedagogy into close relation with one another. 
Every criminal act, if considered from the standpoint 
of evolution, that is to say, if all the external and inter- 
nal circumstances which have brought a criminal into 
existence are taken into account, presents to the judge 
a problem of psychology. For modern criminology, 
the science of degeneration, which we owe to French 
and Italian scientists, and especially to Prof. Lombroso 
and his pupils, has become indispensable. There can 
no longer be any doubt as to the existence of criminals 
who commit their crimes under the influence of an in- 
ternal impulse, which again is due to a deep-seated psy- 
chical degeneration. What exactly is the nature of this 
degeneration we are not at present able to say; but 
there can be no doubt that hereditary transmission 
plays here an important rdle. 

However, we can be sure of this much; that the phe- 
nomena of psychical degeneration do not, in most 
cases, make their appearance all at once in full vigor, 
but, rather, show themselves in certain morbid inclina- 
tions, as to whose true nature and cause no educator 
with a knowledge of psychiatry can at any moment be 
in doubt. As in disturbances of the physical organism 
so in psychical aberrations it is much more easy to com- 
bat the disease in its initial stages than when it has 
become advanced and chronic. On this rests the great 
importance of pedagogy, both for psychiatry and crimi- 
nology, as the following discussion will attempt to 
show. 


Education, as generally understood, has more or less 
reference to juveniles, and has thus acquired a some- 
what narrow signification. In order to perceive the 
relation existing between pedagogy, psychiatry, and 
criminology, we should give the term eduéation a 
broader meaning, such as that given by Mr. Thring. 
“ Education,” says Thring, “is the transmission of life 
from the living thru the living to the living.” This defi- 
nition of education, tho sufficiently broad, is too vague 
for the purposes of our investigation. We shall make 
it precise by a slight modification. We shall define ed- 
ucation as the systematic conscious intercourse between 
the mature and the immature with a view to help the 
development of the latter and fulfil their human destiny. 

The essence of maturity consists in the possession of 
the capacity for determining one’s own destiny; that is, 
in the possession of that maturity of judgment which 
enables one to find out what acts are best for oneself 
and the social body with which one stands in the closest 
relation as a useful member. The perfect coincidence 
between the two circles of interest; viz., the individual 
and the social is, according to the principle laid down 
by Kant in his categorical imperative, the characteristic 
sign of the existence of an ethical personality. Of 
course we have outgrown Kant, and no longer regard 
the moral law as being simply given @ priori; on the 
other hand, we consider it a product of ontogenetic and — 
phylogenetic development. 

If, then, maturity pre-sypposes maturity of judgment, 
we are justified in including under the immature, not 
oly children, but also the insane and the criminal. 
The necessity of broadening the definition of education 
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so as to include all the above mentionen three classes 
of immature human beings will now be evident ; but it 
must not be forgotten that the character of the educa- 
tive influence brought to bear on each of these three 
classes will vary according to the conditions which de- 
termine the immaturity. 

Childhood being regarded by all as the suitable time 
for developing the human organism in its psychical, as 
well as its physical side, no special arguments are need- 
ed to prove the necessity of pedagogical influence dur- 
ing that period. However, we may note one essential 
feature of this development; viz., that it takes place 
slowly and continuously according to definite laws; a 
circumstance which renders possible a science of edu- 
cation; a science by whose guidance we can bring sys- 
tematic influences to bear on children according to their 
intellectual and ethical development. If we leave out 
of account those cases of idiotic degeneracy, those un- 
fortunates in whom, on account of an inborn natural 
cerebral weakness the mental level rarely rises above a 
certain height, we notice the character of continuity 
also in the development of psychically abnormal chil- 
dren. 

The beginnings of mental disease and criminality are 
traceable often to the farthest childhood, when they 
show themselves in certain peculiarities and idiosyncra- 
cies, which are really psychopathic manifestations of 
immaturity. What we often, thru sheer custom, regard 
as vice, naughtiness, ill-breeding, bad conduct, actually 
belongs to the region of psychological pathology, and 
can, by the right recognition of the circumstances and 
the application of suitable pedagogical treatment, be 
prevented from developing into mental disease and 
criminality. 

But there is a difference in the nature of the educative 
influences brought to bear on normal and those em- 
ployed in the case of abnormal children. While the in- 
tellectual and moral education of normal children bears 
a positive character in endeavoring to develop, by suit- 
able methods, that spontaneity of the young, which 
manifests itself in good inclinations and tendencies, the 
chief aim in the education of abnormal children must 
be to remove out of the way all harmful conditions and 


opportunities which are likely to provoke mischievous . 


and noxious propensities. This important object can 
be achieved only by removing all psychopathic ind ‘vid- 
uals from ordinary surroundings and segregating them 
in special institutions, where their mental abnormal ties 
can be precisely studied. As Prof. Lombroso points 
out in a lecture delivered to the teachers of Turin,* the 
teacher who studies the inclinations which predominate 
in these individuals will do “a holy work, and one truly 
useful to humanity,” for he will be able, not only to di- 
rect them and guide them in directions in which their 
abnormal activities will not develop, but also by finding 
out the future lunatic and criminal, prevent their grow- 
ing in the very heart of society. 

This isolation of psychopathic individuals is, not only 
an essential condition for the possibility of bringing ed- 
ucative influences to bear on them, but it is also an im- 
portant step, that will equally serve the purposes of re- 
formatory, pedagogy, and psychiatry. The pedagogi- 





*(An abstract of this address is published in Zducational Founda- 
tions for October. 
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cal value of isolation will be easily seen by those’ who 
believe in evolution. 

In all cases which can be looked at from the stand- 
point of evolution, we have to take into consideration 
two essential conditions, between which an obvious muy- 
tual relationship exists. The first condition is defined 
by the predispositions and inclinations of the individual 
himself, while the second depends upon the fulness of 
the environment or external conditions, amidst which 
the individual is placed and from which he, according 
to the nature of his intellectual and ethical predilections, 
has to make a choice, whereby his predispositions may 
be nurtured and permanently strengthened. Scarcely 
are these two conditions fulfilled for any one individual 
in a perfectly satisfactory manner, and few, therefore, 
find the choice they make perfectly agreeable. These 
facts apply, not only to individuals who are mentally 
sound, but also to all psychopathically-affected indi- 
viduals. 

The hypochondriac overlooks all pleasurable circum- 
stances which give zest to life, but eagerly pounces 
upon its troubles, harps on them, sees dismal forebod- 
ings in them, and finally, in spite of the happy social 
circumstances in which he may fortunately be placed, 
arrives at the conclusion that life is a burden, which he 
must strive to cast off as soon as possible. In perfect 
contrast to him stands the jovialist, who never loses his 
lightheartedness, and is always after pleasures which 
will minister to his diseased temperament, and finds 
pleasure where the normal mind sees nothing pleasura- 
ble, or even something painful. Therefore, out of the 
events of ordinary life the choice of the hypochondriac 
is entirely opposed to that of the jovialist, each being 
impressed and actuated by such events as correspond 
most with his own temperament. The natural conse- 
quence is, that the pathological condition of each indi- 
vidual progresses to a dangerous and threatening de- 
gree. Exactly the same is the case with a born crimi- 
nal. Tho he may be placed in circumstances in which 
he can lead a peaceful and happy life, he goes under 
the influence of some uncontrollable impulse after op- 
portunities which will enable him to satisfy his inborn 
predilections. 

These examples will suffice to show the importance 
of segregating psychopathic individuals. When once 
these are removed from the accidents of daily life, then 
it will be possible to adopt measures to cure their dis- 
eased tendencies. It is a one-sided view which regards 
segregation simply as a means for securing the safety 
of society from the eccentricities of unsound individ- 
uals. 

Now it may be asked, what are the practical lessons 
which psychiatry has to impart to pedagogy? It must 
be confessed that it is not possible to enumerate defi- 
nitely the practical lessons. For in psychiatry there 
are yet no methods which are universally applicable. 
Even the most famous of psychiatrists can lay down 
only a few general principles for the educative treat- 
ment of psychopathic individuals. One such principle 
is the principle of isolation, the importance of which 
has already been pointed out. 

There is another upon which as a pivot all psychiatri- 
cal methods turn. Not infrequently are the false ideas 
of psychopathic individuals based upon pathologically 
altered or intensified sensations. Sensations being the 
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foundation upon which a rational mental picture of the 
universe has to be built, any alteration in them owing 
to individual idiosyncrasies would naturally lead to in- 
ferences, Which do not agree with the reality around. 
In such pathological cases, the psychiatrist can attain 
success only by demonstrating to the invalid in a strik- 
ing manner that the cause of all his unhappy errors lies 
in his own diseased and morbid mental condition, and 
that his mind can be restored to health only with his 
own constant co-operation. For achieving this object, 
the methods employed by the psychiatrist are almost 
the same as those employed by the educator. Here is 
alesson of the highest importance for reformatory ped- 
‘agogy, in which the two sciences of pedagogy and psy- 
chiatry completely fuse into each other. 

Of course, the aim of reformatory pedagogy is to cor- 
rect those mental aberrations which occur during 
growth, while psychiatry has to deal with the products 
of abnormal mental development. But this gives rise 
only to a difference in degree, and not of kind, between 
the methods of the two sciences. In the future, each 
of these sciences will turn to its account the results of 
the other. A direct proof of the importance of peda- 
gogy for psychiatry is furnished by the great success at- 
tained by the teachers who have been working for some 
time past in the lunatic asylums of the German state of 


Saxony. 

At the present day, people no longer blindly accept 
the forensic views of that philosophical school, which re- 
gards a criminal only asan individual who deserves to be 
visited with punishment even unto death and removed 
in some cruel way out of human society. The theory 
of determent is slowly giving place to the theory of bet- 
terment, and in accordance with this prisons intended 
for incarceration and punishment are being converted 
into educational institutions, whose purpose is to ele- 
vate those unfortunate human beings who have sunk 
It is, indeed, true that much 
of the educational work that is at present being done in 
these institutions is one-sided, and confined almost to 
the sphere of religion. But a consideration of the ben- 
eficial effects that have been produced by the institu- 
tion of libraries in prisons will show how much more 
could be done by professionally-trained teachers. 

How different must be the effect of the direct com- 
munication between man and man from that of the 
mere dead letters! How much more eas‘ly can a living 
teacher spur on his fellow-creatures toward attaining 
the ideal than mere solitude! Pedagogy has in the fu- 
ture a great and glorious work to perform. Far from 
the narrow bounds of the school-room it shall carry its 
light into the rank and file of those unfortunates, who, 
being morally and intellectually deficient, are forced to 
eke out a miserable existence apart from human soci- 
ety. Thus will the science of education efface, in part, 
the sin which has been perpetrated for centuries long 
by the wise and enlightened against these poor unfor- 


tunates. 
(Condensed for The School Fournal.) 
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Great Teachers. 
By Th. W. Hunt. 


In the September ‘‘ North American Review.” 


There are four factors essential to the personality of 
an educator of eminence: First, he must be a scholar, 
especially in the particular department in which he is 
working. He must actually know what he professes 
to know, in itself as a specific subject or section of 
truth, and in all its relations to the general department 
of truth and fact. Educators must be well-informed 
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men, thoroly furnished with knowledge as their stock 
in trade. The teacher is, first, a storehouse, a base of 
supplies, a source of enlightenment to the student as a 
learner. - 

Further, the teacher must be an expositor or inter- 
preter of truth. It is his office to hold up the truth 
before the observer’s mind, to make it, as our oldest 
writers have said, understandable. Hence, his func- 
tion is, that of an expositor, an interpreter, an explainer, 
having it as his duty to make the truth plain, to bring it 
down to the level of the recipient’s mind, so that it may 
have its full effect as truth. 

Again, the teacher must be a mental trainer. Here 
we rise, in educational work, to a still higher level. This 
is the sphere of education proper, as a mental exercise 
and profession. Our word “train” means precisely 
what our word education means;— the evolving of in- 
ner power, the drawing forth of native faculty and 
junction. 

As a final essential, the teacher is an intellectual 
quickener, an inspirer of minds and men, more impres- 
sive in his mental and general personality than any 
knowledge that he communicates or any discipline 
which he secures. It is here that we reach the summa- 
tion of the teacher’s work, the highest element of his 
power, wherein he appears as a vital force, a potent fac- 
tor in all that affects the well-being of his pupils. He 
himself and his teaching are thus alike quickening, in- 
citive, and energizing, sending the student to the libra- 
ry and the laboratory to follow out the lines laid down 
for him, and to utilize all that he has received by inde- 
pendent investigation. Herein we see the element of 
enthusiasm in educational work, by which its somewhat 
necessarily formal methods are animated and relieved, 
and its most didactic processes invested with genuine 
interest. It is by such an inspiring method as this that 
notable teachers reproduce themselves in their students, 
and herein it is seen that the true teacher is immeasura- 
bly greater than the books he consults or produces. 

Such teachers are, indeed, rare. They are as rare as 
great epic writers are in verse, or great historians in 
prose, here and there appearing by conspicuous con- 
trast among the numerous names of lesser note, and 
serving to give educational renown to any age or period 
which they respectively represent. Limiting our sur- 
vey to America, such educators were Mark Hopkins, 


Francis Wayland, and Theodore Woolsey. Such in 


science, were Guyot, Agassiz, and Henry; Theodore 
Dwight, in the department of law; McCosh, in philoso- 
phy; Hadley, Taylor, and Whitney, in language; and 
Child, in literature. 

These men, without exception, were scholars and in- 
terpreters and trainers and inspirers—great teachers in 
their respective departments, immense educational 
forces in the land, and giving to American institutions 
an order of historic repute which any nation might 
covet. Is this apostolic succession in any sense main- 
tained among us? We have scholars and interpreters. 
Have we also teachers, in any considerable number, 
who know what is meant by intellectual training and 
quickening as their highest privilege and function? 
Have we great educators in such a ratio as the old 
régime produced? Is there not danger in the radical 
changes now making in educational methods, and in 
the unduly hasty assumption of university functions on 
the part of our colleges, that education may become 
less and less mentally broadening and inspiring, a mat- 
ter merely of knowledge and the skilful manipulation 
of it? While our processes and methods are expand- 
ing, are they also deepening? With university exten- 
sion, have we more and more of the philosophic 
and less and less of the pedagogic? Is it not 
possible that the disciplinary element in our 
higher education is diminishing, rather than in- 
creasing? Students are taught to listen and ob- 
serve and read and experiment. Are they taught 
to think, and are our teachers, first of all, thinkers? 


(Condensed for 7he School ¥ournal.) 
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Outgrowth of the Symbolic Stage. 


Dr. W. T. Harris has a brief article in the “ Kinder- 
garten Review ” for September on the manner in which 
the child outgrows the symbolic stage of mind. He 
says that play begins by letting one‘thing represent an- 
other, and gradually progresses until it reaches the true 
symbol, then, as with increasing strength, the child 
grasps ralations more and more fully, his conceptions 
become less symbolic again. He says: 


The child begins play by making believe that something is 
something else, when there is very little resemblance. It is 
nearly all make believe at first. But he makes progress by 
demanding an increase of resemblance. He takes any stick 
for a horse at first; then he prefers a stick with a horse’s head; 
then no stick will do; but he must have a hobby-horse on rock- 
ers, with saddle and bridle; and he imitates a gallop by rocking 
to and fro. He soon tires of this altogether. 

His enjoyment of his play was greatest when he had the 
most make believe in it. In proportion as he introduces real 
steps of causality, he loses the educative effect of play, and he 
gets less amusement from it. For his enjoyment and educa- 
tional advantage is proportioned to the amount his imagination 
is exercised. When he receives a finished hobby-horse, with 
real saddle and bridle and other completed reproductions of 
the real horse, there is less for his imagination. He soon 
wearies of the finished, elaborate plaything. 

Looking back for a moment at the beginning of the play 
instinct, we see the secret of its educative interest. The 
“ make believe” of play adds to a new thing a universal, or 
class name invented for it. The object is a cane or a broom- 
stick. The child pretends it is a horse and proceeds to treat 
it as if it were such in reality. In play, therefore, the child 
carries in his mind two trains of thought; one of these per- 
ceives the stick or other object as it is; the other perceives 
the object carried in the imagination. 

The child at first understands a very small fragment of the 
entire process of production of a thing. He pretends that a 
crooked stick is a scythe. But he is helped by his play- 
thing to understand what is necessary for the real object, the 
scythe. It must have a blade; and he has a wooden one fas- 
tened to his crooked stick. Then he becomes impressed with 
the necessity of having a blade that will cut. If he gets this 
he gets a real scythe, and his play has converted itself into 
work, 

It is the dialectic process of play that it end by becoming 
work. Carry out the practice of anything, and its natural 
results are its dialectic. The child starts with a stick for a 
horse and ends only with getting a real horse to ride and drive. 
There were many steps on the way. First, a horse’s head to 
his stick; then a bridle and a whip; then a chair for a horse 
and wagon; then a playmate, harnessed as a horse; then a 
hobby-horse, with all the limbs of a horse, aiid with close imi- 
tation of external appearance; then perhaps a dog or a goat 
harnessed to a toy wagon; then the real horse. 

All the steps to the ascent involve new concepts of what is 
necessary to the real causality. In his growth, the child uses 
less and less a mere picture or image—less and less is he 
swayed by this outside appearance. He comes more and more 
to demand the real causation; he seeks causes and effects, and 
not mere mental show. He desires deeds, and not the 
mere seeming. He gradually leaves symbolic thinking, 
and all mere picture thinking, and uses trains of 
causes and effects. In a causation series he can now 
think by definitions, and not merely by pictures. This 
matter of thinking by definitions ought to be carefully studied 
by the kindergartner and the teacher in the primary school. 


Ps 
To the Teacher of English. 


By Samuel Thurber. 
In ‘‘ Education.” 


Give yourself no more compositions to tead than you can 
read day by day. Learn the sorts of faults that your pupils 
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make, and sometimes speak of these faults, if the pupils are 
old enough to care to listen to you. See individuals by them- 
selves, and make sure that each is anxious to win your praise, 
You may praise very young children without making them 
conceited; and if you praise as often as possible, you provide 
yourself with a most formidable weapon of censure in simple 
abstinence from praise when it is not deserved. 

It is of no use to correct young children’s work in detail, 
Why should not the boy or the girl be allowed to write in the 
boyish or girlish way, as well as to speak in the boyish or girl- 
ish voice, or to move, to sing, to dance, in the boyish or girl- 
ish way? The pedant corrects young compositions into mature 
forms,—a ridiculous and useless labor. You will distinguish 
between things positive, like spelling, which are distinctly 
right or wrong, and things relative and elastic, like the choice 
of words and phrases, which are good or bad according to 
season and place. Spelling and punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion are as rigid as mathematics. It is ridiculous for a great 
boy or girl not to know how to distinguish “to” and “ too,” 
to put s’s in “disappear” and “disappoint.” But for preco- 
cious conventionality in style I have no praise. Be chary of 
correction. By correcting too much you may easily check 
spontaneity; and spontaneity in the child is to the téacher of 
English precious above all things else. 


a 
How We Wrote a Geographies. 


By Fannie C. Farinholt. 


In “North Carolina Journal of Education.” 


As a grade, we had a sublime confidence in ourselves, and 
were glad to undertake anything which our oldest student, 
who, in the phraseology of the school, was known as our 
teacher, might propose to us. So, when, at the beginning of 
our study of geography, she informed us that no book which 
she knew on the subject quite satisfied her, and suggested that 
we write a geography for ourselves, we were all willing, tho 
not having the slightest idea how to begin. 


Up to that time, we had been able to verify, by our own ac- 
tual observation, the home geography of the town; but now 
we were to branch out into the study of the continent, and 
there was much which we had to take on the testimony of 
others as recorded in books. It really was the beginning of 
our education in the use of books, but we didn’t know that; 
we only knew that the teacher asked us to bring any geogra- 
phies we happened to have at home, and we came with all sorts 
and conditions of text-books. There were Maury’s, Mitchell’s, 
Barnes’, Swinton’s, Cornell’s, Harper's, and Guyot’s, and a lot 
of World and Geography Readers, besides pictures out of 
newspapers and magazines, and little articles from “The 
Youth’s Companion” and “ St. Nicholas.” 

We had excellent relief maps, a sand table, and big black- 
board. We started out to measure the breadth and length of 
North America. It was the first time we ever used a scale 
of miles, and we enjoyed it. Then we made “sums ” about 
how long it would take a man to walk across North America 
if he walked ten miles a day, etc. We studied the relief of the 
continent. When we had measured and calculated and drawn 
cross sections, we turned to see what our books said about 
the surface of North America, and the children who had 
Maury’s read aloud what their books said, as did also the own- 
ers of the other books, so that we heard all these geographers 
on the subject; then some of the children had come from the 
low seacoasts, and some from the great lakes, and some had 
relatives who had crossed the continent—all of these told what 
they knew—and after a while we were ready to put all that we 
had learned about the relief of the continent into writing. 


The teacher would write what we told her, but she used to 
stop and ask question after question until she could get some- 
body to tell her what ought to come first, and then she would 
keep asking us to “say it in another way,” until one, or all 
together, got the sentence to run smoothly. We soon came 
to dislike halting sentences, and would often ask the teacher 
to let us change what we had said and make it better. Some- 
times she would put a question mark in parenthesis after a 
sentence, and we always knew that meant that she was asking 
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if that sentence told the exact truth, as we had found it out. 
When we had written all that we knew about the surface, we 
copied it in blank books. And we followed this method with 
coast line, climate, etc., until, at the end of the session, we had, 
of our own making, a book on the geography of North and 
South America. 

Now and then we took “‘ personally-conducted tours,” car- 
rying with us the pictures of certain places shown in our ge- 
ographies. We visited the White-house, the supreme court, 
and the halls of Congress; we went down to Mount Vernon, 
we danced on the stump of a redwood tree, we narrowly es- 
caped drowning in the canyon of the Colorado. (The teacher 
stole that story bodily out of a magazine, and put some of us in 
the place of the characters, but we didn’t know this; but, best of 
all to us, we spent days in the tropical forests of the Amazon 
valley, sailed on the broad current of that mighty river, drank 
coffee, and watched the growth of a coffee plantation, and ate 
out of solid silver bowls in the dirt huts of Peruvian Indians. 

But every story meant more work for us; for, tho the teacher 
seemed to like to tell us all these things, almost as much as we 
liked to listen, still we knew we should have to tell them back, 
and each had to write about some place she had told us of. 
We could choose the place, but we had to tell of the country 
around. it, the people we had met, and what most of the people 
in the country were doing, why they were engaged in that in- 
dustry, and anything else we could find out. 

But, tho we enjoyed ourselves so much, and thought our 
written geography so fine, and tho some of our parents read 
our books thru, still numbers of them did not even look at the 
books; they complained that our careless teacher was so bent 
on amusing the children that she never gave a lesson to be 
learned at home, never had a single language lesson in her 
class, and never tried to find out what the pupils knew by writ- 
ten examination. 

tad 


ee 


The Teaching of English Grammar. 


By John Earle. 
In the August ‘‘ The Educational Review,” of Madras, India. 


Those who recognize the importance of English grammar 
fall into two classes, according as they either follow the old 
scholastic tradition, or seek new lights in the modern devel- 
opment of philological learning. Both of these have missed 
the tree of philological learning. Both of these have missed 
profitable paths. 

The man who sits down to make an English grammar has to 
face this practical question: Shall I furnish the student with 
a set of authorized phrases, shall I prescribe what to choose 
and what to avoid in diction, pronoyncing ex cathedra upon all 
points of divergent practice, such as the split infinitive, the 
pendant particle, and so forth Or, shall I pass before him the 
whole grammatical movement, in all the length and continui- 
ty of its operation, and thus furnish him with the leading data 
for the exercise of) his judgment and the cultivation of his 
taste. ‘ 

In specific rules about diction there is not much to open the 
mind, not much of educational value; and if our current gram- 
mars are mostly concerned with such things, this has not come 
about as the result of a mature experience, but it is the natural 
consequence of certain casual antecedents, combined with the 
neglect of inquiring after a better system. The scholastic Eng- 
lish grammars simply follow tradition, and if we trace back 
the tradition to its source, we come to the Latin grammar, 
upon which our first English grammars were based. This 
was necessary and unavoidable at the first; but the influence 
of the model lasted too long, until it exercised a baneful re- 
straint upon the development of a genuine English grammar. 
Latin is a dead language and English is a living language; 
and this is a vital difference for the matter under discussion. 
The Latin declensions and conjugations are forever fixed. So 
are all the laws of Latin syntax, and the canons of classic taste 
in phraseology and composition, and therefore the Latin 
grammarian may safely deal in precepts, and prohibitions, be- 
cause classic Latin cannot change, and a rule that was good in 
the sixteenth century is good now and always. But English 
lives and grows, and he who would teach English grammar 
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must frame his operations accordingly. If he lays down many 
precise rules, his rules may be left behind by new and enter- 
prising writers, like Thomas Carlyle and Matthew Arnold and 
Mr. Grant Allen. His business, then, is to inform and culti- 
vate the grammatical instinct of the scholar, and exhibit the 
usage of good authors in such a manner as may best serve to 
exercise the judgment of the learner and develop a sound 
grammatical taste. 
(Condensed for 7he School Fournal.) 


> 
Chicago’s New Superintendent. 


Editorial Comment on Dr. Andrews’ Appointment. 


A NEW REGIME. 


Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, as superintendent of the second 
largest city in America, is certain to set the pace for a new 
supervisory régime. Of its success iteis too early to speak, 
and it would be folly to prophesy regarding it. There are 
many persons in every large city who have been impatient for 
educational leadership such as he represents. It is well that it 
is to have so good a trial. Dr. Andrews entered upon official 
duties Aug. 22. There will be no question as to the loyalty of 
his assistants. Mr. Lane and the entire supervisory board will 
be devoted to the work as Dr. Andrews shall outline it. 

—“ New England Journal of Education.” 


WORK OF POLITICIANS. 


The astonishing feature of this whole performance is, that no 
pretense was made that either Colonel Parker or Mr. Lane 
was either incompetent or inefficient. The severest critics of 
Colonel Parker’s theories do not deny his effectiveness or that 
he trains splendidly enthusiastic teachers. Mr. Lane has long 
been a leader in his profession,a man of national reputation, and 
one whose services to Chicago and whose sacrifices for it 
should lead every self-respecting resident of that city to look 
up to him with affection and with pride. 

The pitiful weakness of the transaction is shown in the re- 
tention of Mr. Lane as the new superintendent’s chief of staff. 
This uncovers the whole plot to make a political place for a 
political friend. We believe that Mr. Andrews is innocent of 
conscious complicity in this job; but he has run a terrible risk. 
He has permitted himself to be chosen, by the agents of a 
group of political pirates, to a post for which he has no par- 
ticular fitness and much obvious unfitness. To the best of our 
knowledge, Mr. Andrews has never uttered or written a word, 
and he has never done a thing, that suggests him as a fit and 
capable person to assume chief responsibility for the public- 
school system of a great city. It may be that he will rise to 
the height of a great opportunity, develop new powers and ca- 
pacities, confound his present supporters, and become a satis- 
factory school officer. We sincerely hope that he will. To do 
this, however, he must first live down a wide reputation that 
is unfavorable. He is thought to be deficient in executive ca- 
pacity, lacking in judgment, sadly uninformed as to education 
and to have his eye fixed mainly on political prominence and 
preferment. This estimate of Mr. Andrews may be erroneous, 
but it exists, and must be reckoned with. 

—‘ Educational Review.” 


AN OPPOSITE POINT OF VIEW. 


We have no sympathy whatever with the attacks that are 
being made upon Pres. Andrews, of Brown university, who 
now becomes superintendent of the schools of Chicago. Pres. 
Andrews has a reputation as a thinker and a man of great ex- 
ecutive ability. He has at all)/times proved himself the master 
in any situation in which he has been placed. Under his di- 
rection, Brown university has taken on a new lease of life. 
His students are all enthusiastic in regard to him. People of 
intelligence, while they may not agree with his views on many 
questions, at the same time recognize that he is a man who 
does his own thinking, and is entitled to respect. 

Pres. Andrews has given frequent utterance to some of the 
most sensible and practical views on education that have been 
put before the public in recent years. These views are found 
in numerous articles in the magazines and in various public ad- 
dresses and papers. Pres. Andrews does not, however, n 
any defence; he is abundantly able to take care of himself, as 
time will show. It would, however, be a wise thing for the 
educational public not to condemn in advance, and thus, in a 
measure, handicap his early efforts. 

—“The Inland Educator.” 


SYMPATHETIC OBSERVATION. 


It is not often that a university president has been chosen as 
a public-school superintendent. The nation will watch with 
interest the career of Dr. Andrews in Chicago. And it will 
be a sympathetic, hopeful, and expectant observation. The 
writer has long held, with many others, that the ideal superin- 
tendent of schools should have, not only a university training, 
but an intimate acquaintance with university administration. 
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No man can approach the problems of elementary education 
from so high a vantage ground as he. Since it was decreed 
that a change should be made, “Home and School Educa- 
tion’ joins the other friends of progress in congratulating the 
Chicago board of education and the Chicago schools upon the 
appointment to this great office of Dr. Andrews, who has proved 
himself to be one of the ablest up-to-date university presidents 
in the Union. What the universities have that will enrich the 
public school will, in time, appear in the public schools of Chi- 
cago. What all sincerely hope is, that he may have the power 
and the courage to make the scholarship of the teachers re- 
spectable in all those cases where it has now no claim to re- 
spect. —“ School and Home Education.” 


OPINION OF EDITOR VAILE. 


The Chicago schools have too long been run on a peace pol- 
icy. There have been bickerings and contests within the 
board, but, so far as the public knows, there has been no de- 
termined and persistent fight. If Dr. Andrews has the pluck 
and the clear judgment to enter upon a persistent campaign, 
regardless of consequences to himself, Chicago will have cause 
to bless his coming. : 

The clearness of his judgment and his practical! wisdom as a 
public-school administrator are yet unknown quantities. That 
he is entirely without experience in public-school work is a 
serious disadvantage, as every one concedes. There is some 
slight compensation in the fact that he comes to his office with 
a freedom from bias and from the fetters of tradition which 
he would not have if he had been long engaged in the public 
schools. 

It is probably a stroke of wise policy for him to fall in 
promptly with the prevailing momentary sentiment, and to 
advocate the teaching of the Spanish language in the public 
schools; but a calm and cautious educator who has fully taken 
in the public-school problem would be far from committing 
himself on that question, even for the sake of initial popular- 
ity. 

He rather exuberantly expresses his opinion in regard to the 
paramount necessity of affording primary-school facilities, as 
if he were thus bringing to Chicago a new gospel. It would 
seem that a man of really substantial worth would perceive 
that he has come into a community to which he must bring 
a higher vision than that, if he is to successfully play his rdle as 
a new light. 

Dr. Andrews’ scholarship and prestige as a university man 
are elements which may be invaluable to the public-school 
corps of Chicago. The scholar, in the broad sense of the 
term, in public-school education, is becoming somewhat of a 
rarity. Chicago’s new superintendent brings into his office 
in this respect an element which all friends of the public 
schools are glad to recognize. This makes the anxiety all the 
greater that he shall so conduct his office that scholarship 
may not be discounted, and that the superintendent may not 
—— to be the one-sided or incomplete executive which he 

as been. 


The most unfortunate feature about Dr. Andrews’ accession 
tc the Chicago superintendency, but for which he is not at all re- 
sponsible, of course, is the manner of his election. Many 
teachers in Chicago remember the disastrous results which 
followed the last attempt of the city’s mayor to dictate and con- 
trol the policy of the public schools. Among Dr. Andrews’ 
assistants are some victims of that disastrous policy of the 
public schools. 

That he will make a total failure is hardly possible, consider- 
ing the fact that he has retained the old corps of assistants 
with the addition of the former sperintendent as chief advisor. 
With such a staff about him, he would be a weak man, indeed, 
if he does not make a show of success sufficient to vindicate 
his selection in the judgment of the public. He has all the ad- 
vantage possessed by superior officers in every line of service 
of being able to claim the credit for the efficiency and success 
of his lieutenants; but in the long run that is a very precarious 
support. The man who, at the head of a great system of pub- 
lic schools, preserves the confidence of the public has got to 
show himself a schoolmaster in every sense of the word, as 
well as a scholar and administrator. Just what proportion of 


these elements is combined in the character of the new super-’ 


intendent all are watching to discover. 
—*“ Intelligence.” 


Dr. Andrews’ Plans. 


(It will be of interest in connection with the comments on Dr. 
Andrews’ appointment to read a statement of his own plans, made 
to a representative of the ‘‘ Times Herald * Chicago. 


I was an honorary member of Mayor Harrison’s educa- 
tional commission from the first, and many of the points it had 
under discussion were referred to me for advice. I cannot 
say I agree with alf' that the report contains, but I am, in a 
general way, at least, in harmony with its recommendations. 

One of its recommendations with which I am in perfect sym- 
pathy, is in the spending of no more money on grammar 
schools until there are plenty of primary schools; and no more 
on high schools until there are plenty of grammar schools. 
In this connection, I wish to express the great pleasure with 
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which I read the annual report of the retiring president of the 
board, Mr. Halle, especially on this point. 

Mr. Halle’s views are exactly my own, and there is no feel- 
ing so deeply fixed in my mind and heart in taking up my 
work in Chicago as my sympathy with those schoolless little 
ones who are crowded out of the primary school by the gram- 
mar school, and out of the grammar school by the high 
school. I would not close up any school; but in all future ex- 
penditures I believe the wants of the lowest grades should be 
met first. ’ 

You ask me if I think that the rising’generation is suffering 
from being taught entirely by women, and if I believe in in- 
creasing the proportion of men among the grade teachers. To 
this I reply that I have no knowledge that the character of the 
children is weakened by exclusive woman teaching. In fact, I 
do not believe this to be true. I will say further that I never 
would, under any circumstances, turn a woman teacher out 
to put ina man. Beyond this I am undecided, because I am 
not in possession of full and reliable facts. 

There is considerable dissension here, I am told, over what 
are called fads. These are German, French, Latin, drawing, 
physical culture, and manual training. I do not consider any 
one of these branches a fad, and I would have some way in 
every school for every scholar to take these branches if he 
wished to do so. But, at the same time, I have a strong par- 
tiality for the thoro teaching of the three R’s, and I would not 
for one moment curtail the groundwork of public-school edu- 
cation for the purpose of teaching these branches. So that the 
policy to be pursued resolves itself into a question of expedi- 
ency. 

In reply to your interrogatory concerning the powers and 
term of office of the superintendent of schools, I can speak 
without the least reserve. The best policy in every great or- 
ganization, from‘ the United States government down, is to 
clothe one man with great power and hold him to a strict ac- 
countability. The superintendent of schools is a case in point. 
He ought to have a free swing, so that if anything goes wrong 
every one will know whom to blame, and so that his head can 
either be punched or cut off, as the occasion may require. 

I believe that the term of office of the superintendent of 
schools should be several years in length. Every officer should 
have a reasonably long term of office who is responsible for a 
policy. But so far as I.am concerned, I care nothing about it. 
If my work at the end of the first year does not commend it- 
self to the board of education, it will have no difficulty in get- 
ting rid of me, you may rest assured. 


Y 
Discipline as Related to Character, 


(From a paper read by Supt. L. H. Jones of Cleveland, before the 
Ohio Teachers’ Association, June 30,1898. Published in the ‘‘Indiana 
School Journal” for September.) 


The school offers the finest opportunity of all institutions to 
show to young people the ethical relationships of civilized life. 
It has the opportunity to make clear to them that all co-opera- 
tion in the social order is dependent on having a leader, a 
properly constituted authority; one who shall decide, and 
whose decision is absolute. elt matters not that at one time 
this authority is vested in a given person and at another time 
in a different person. It is necessary, however, that in what- 
ever person vested, for the time being, implicit instantaneous, 
unquestioning obedience is given to the authority. It is the 
unquestioning obedience, because this is the only reasonable 
thing. Savages might live otherwise; civiljzed people must 
maintain the social order. We are accused in this country 
of having little respect for authority. I quite agree with the 
statement, but I trace it not to laxity of drill in school govern- 
ment, but to absolute lack of clear teaching in reference to the 
necessity of ethical relations in a social order. We need a gen- 
eration of people who see with great clearness that they are 
parts of a great organized whole; that the integrity and possi- 
bility of the organism of the whole depends on the honesty 
and reliability of the component organs. 

If we were to appeal to contemporaneous history, the events 
of the last few weeks would show us by dark contrasts the 
differences between enlightened people who have suddenly 
been placed in positions of responsibility, and illiterate auto- 
matic soldiers who know nothing except to obey orders, be- 
cause the orders are given to them. 

The American soldier of to-day is a superb illustration of the 
outgrowth in a land of republican institutions of the intelligent 
teachings in the public schools in the last fifteen or twenty 
years. Such men as Dewey, Hobson, and dozens of others, 
are the finest evidence of the efficiency of the training of the 
American schools that should be given. In the face of such 
examples, it is foolish to talk about the loss of the sense of 
obedience, of law and order and command. These men are 
able to give commands, because, first of all, they have devel- 
oped the habit of obeying commands. They have not lost their 
power to think or reason. They have, rather, seen the higher 
reason, that obedience is the only step by which success in 
organized co-operative life can be attained. I believe it to be 
the function of the public schools to develop such characters. 
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On another page of this number will be found a 
condensation of an article on “Great Teachers,” pub- 
lished in the September “ North American Review.” 
The writer makes the common mistake of looking 
for great educators in the high schools and univer- 
sities. It is newspaper style to call instructors in 
these institutions “educators.” But it is a notorious 
fact that these people as a class concern themselves 
very little about education. They generally believe 
their duty to be done when they have succeeded in 
jamming a specified amount of information into the 
minds of their pupils. One of the most eminent 
among university presidents told a mother that pro- 
fessors could not undertake to look after her son’s 
conduct outside of the recitation room, his university 
expecting a boy to be able to look out for himself. 
This “great educator,” so-called, is no exception to the 
rule when he regards the college as an institution of 
learning, pure and simple. The educatiorial work 
usually ends with the grammar school ; sometimes it 
is carried thru the high and college preparatory 
schools, and only in very exceptional cases does it 
receive any consideration in the colleges. 

The article reterred to, however, gives emphasis to 
several truths that cannot be stated too often, partic- 


ularly one which speaks of the teacher as an inspirer 
of minds. 





Nearly all the great educators whose names are in- 
scribed on the honor lists of modern history are men 
who devoted themselves to infant and elementary ed- 
ucation. In ancient times and the medieval age, the 
adolescent and adult absorbed the interest of the 
leaders whose object was to promote the advance of 
civilization. The little child counted for next to 
nothing in those days. The writer in the “ North 
American Review” evidently has not given much 
time to the historical study of pedagogy, else these 
facts would not have escaped him, and his list of great 
American teachers would include other names than 
Mark Hopkins, and Francis Wayland, and Theodore 
Woolsey. 





_ It is useless to justify the introduction of Spanish 
in the public schools on any other ground than that 
of utility. Several school officers are attempt- 
ing to make much of the culture value of the lan- 
guage. It is amistake to do this. Spanish literature 
cannot be compared with that of Italy, Germany, 
France, Russia, East India, and many other countries. 
We teach bookkeeping and other commercial branches 
then why not add Spanish, which is just as necessary ? 
That is the honest way to put it. The learning of a 
language naturally affords some training to the intel- 
lect, but that is not the reason why there is a demand 
for Spanish. 





The spelling followed in Zhe School Journal is that 
adopted by the National Educational Association at 
its meeting in Washington. The list of words changed 
from those found in the standard dictionaries is not 
very long. Itisas follows: Program—(programme) ; 
tho—(though); altho—(although) ; thoro—(thor- 
ough) ; tharctare—{thotouphtare} ; thru—(through); 
thruout—(throughout) ; catalog—(catalogue) ; pro- 
log—(prologue) ; decalog—(decalogue) ; demagog— 
{demagogue) ; pedagog—( pedagogue). 
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Educational Articles in September Magazines. 


Causes of Minor Mental Anormalities, C. C. Van Liew, 
“Child Study Monthly.” 
Christopher Dock, Robert J. Aley, “ Leland Educator.” 
Cigarettes and Tobacco in the High School, Lee A. Dollin- 
ger, “Inland Educator.” 
Classification in Rural Schools, Teachers’ Institute. 
Climatic Notes on South America, R. De C. Ward, “ Jour- 
nal of School Geography.” 
College Women and the New Science, Charlotte Smith 
Angstman, “ Popular Science Monthly.” 
Connecting Class, The, William T. Harris, “ Kindergarten 
Review.” 
Constructive Instincts and Activities of Children, Alice W. 
Sparks, “ Intelligence.” 
Contemporary Education in France, Gabriel Compayre, 
“ Educational Review.” 
Co-operation in Education, J. L. Pickard, “ Education.” 
Development of Scientific Child Study, E. L. Buchner, 
Educational Foundations. 
Discipline as Related to Character, L. H. Jones, “ Indiana 
School Journal.” 
Dismissing and Assembling a School, James L. Hughes, 
The Primary School. 
Effect of Social Ideas on Choice of Occupation, Earl Barnes, 
“ New England Journal of Education.” 
Elementary Education Four Hundred Years Ago, Educa- 
tional Foundations. 
Examinations, Friedrich Paulsen, “ Educational Review.” 
Exploration of the Alps, D. W. Freshfield, “Journal of 
School Geography.” 3 
Great Teachers, T. W. Hunt, “ North American Review.” 
How Can History Work be Improved? E. W. Kemp, “ In- 
land Educator.” 
How Keep Boys Longer in High School? John W. Cook, 
“School and Home Education.” 
Industrial Schools in Madras, A. Chatterton, “ Educational 
Review.” (India.) 
Introductory Work in Literature, E. W. Stitt, Teachers’ In- 
stitute. 
New Psychology and the Consulting Psychologist, The, 
Josiah Royce, “ The Forum.” 
Normal Order of Child Growth, Educational Foundations. 
Older and the Newer Colleges, The, Charles W. Eliot, “ Ed- 
ucational Review.” 
Pestalozzi-Froebel House, The, Edward F. Buchner, 
“School and Home Education.” 
Philosophy of Manual Training, IV., C. H. Henderson, 
“ Popular Science Monthly.” 
Physical Laboratory Work in Secondary Schools, “ Texas 
School Journal.” 
_Physical Training, Edward M. Hartwell, “ Werner’s Maga- 
zine.” 
Planning School Studies, Teachers’ Institute. 
Psychology and Education, Hugo Miinsterberg, “ Educa- 
tional Review.” 
Relation of American Literature to American Life, Franklin 
B. Sawvel, “ Education.” 
School Organization, Arnold Tompkins, “Indiana School 
Journal.” 
September for the Primaries, E. F. Keysor, Primary School. 
Significance of Illiteracy, A. D. Mayo, “ Education.” 
Social Function of Education, The, Educational Foundations. 
Suggestions for Improvement of City Schools, Henry Sabin, 
“ Education.” 
Teaching and Health, Teachers’ Institute. 
Teaching Beginners to Read, Henry G. Williams, Primary 
School. 
Teaching of Psychology, The, Hiram W. Stanley, “ Educa- 
tional Review.” 
Use of Higher Education, The, William T. Harris, “ Edu- 
cational Review.” 


Practical Classics. 


Mrs. Timkins was taking her son to school for the first time, 
and after impressing the schoolmaster with the necessity of his 
having a thoro good education, finished up by saying: “And 
be sure he learns Latin.” 

“ But, my dear madam,’ 
dead language.” 

“ All right,” said Mrs. Timkins; “he'll want it. He’s going 
to be an undertaker.” —Tit-Bits. 


’ 


said the schoolmaster, “ Latin is a 
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16,255,093 in the Schools of the U. S. 


The annual report of the education bureau, just submitted 
to Secretary Bliss, says: ; 

One cause of congratulation on the part of those who hold 
the doctrine, that popular education is the safeguard of our 
American institutions is the continued prosperity of the ele- 
mentary schools. The increase during the year 1896-’97 
amounted to 257,896 pupils over the preceding year. The 
total enrolled in elementary schools amounted to 15,452,426 
pupils. Adding to it those in colleges, universities, high 
schools, and academies, the total number reached 16,255,093.” 
_ There has been a great increase in the number of students 
in the colleges. In 1872, only 590 persons in each million 
were enrolled. In 1897, the number was 1,216. 


Reasonable Retrenchment. 


Duluth, Minn.—The executive committee of the school 
board has reported several ways by which expenses can be re- 
duced. The salary of the secretary of the board should be cut 
down from $125 to $100 per month, and transportation ex- 
penses should be given only to the superintendent, the clerk, 
the chief engineer, and the superintendent of construction. 
The board, the committee says, should sanction every item of 
expense before it is incurred. Heretofore, when some one 
wanted something done, he had the clerk order it. 

The treasurer’s books show the money on hand and on de- 
posit to be $180,560.31. 


High Schools Are Not Mere College Feeders. 


_ Minneapolis, Minn.—One of the officers of the state univer- 
sity has made the statement that the students from the Minne- 
apolis high schools who have matriculated at the university 
this fall are not so well prepared as those from the country 











Supt. Jordan. 


schools. Supt. Jordan, in replying to the charge, says that the 
course of study in the schools has not been changed for four 
years until last spring, and no complaint has hitherto been 
made. Supt. Jordan is of the opinion that the high schools 
should be something more than mere classical-fitting schools 
for the colleges. 


A Batch of New Rules. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The board of education’s committee on 
rules has made some important recommendations. They are 
that the schools be opened the first Tuesday in September, in- 
stead of the first day of the month; that in the case of dismis- 
sals of teachers the reasons shall be given; that principals 
shall not be required to send programs of exercises to the su- 
perintendent; that each school shall have a fire drill at least 
once a month; that, in case of the absence of a teacher, the 
salary shall be deducted without regard to the cause of ab- 
sence; that the text-books shall not be free in the high 
schools; that teachers shall be appointed for one year only, 
except when they have been in the service more than_ five 
years, when they shall not need a re-appointment; that high- 
school graduates must have two years’ teaching experience in 
the grades before applying for positions in the high schools; 
and that university graduates shall have one year’s experience 
in the grades, or a year at a normal school. 


School Contributions for Sick Soldiers. 


Philadelphia, Pa—A committee of Philadelphia women 
waited upon Pres. Huey, of the school board, a few days ago, 
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and asked that the school children be permitted to contribute 
to a fund for the relief of the 1,000 soldiers in the hospitals of 
the city. Pres. Huey favored the movement, and thought that 
the rules against contributions would be suspended for the 
purpose. 


Memphis School News. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The schools opened Monday, Sept. 19, 
later by one or two weeks than the Northern schools, owing 
to the hot weather. The new high-school building on Poplar 
street was occupied for the first time, altho the finishing 
touches have not yet been made.) The old high-school build- 
ing will be used for seventh-grade pupils. This will relieve: 
this overcrowded grade, and make room enough for all. The 
bringing together of the entire grade is considered an excel- 
lent arrangement, as it. will secure uniformity in studies and 
classes. This will enable the grade to have special teachers ir 
each subject, as is the case in the high school. 


A Chinese University. 


The state department at Washington has been informed by: 
Minister Conger that the emperor of China, by decree, -has. 
sanctioned the opening of a national university at Pekin. In 
connection with this, schools are to be established in the pro- 
vincial, department, and district cities. 


Physical Training in Boston. 


Boston, Mass.—Hartvig Nissen, acting director in physical’ 
training, has written a new order of exercises for the primary 
and grammar schools. These include games with balls, bean 
bags, etc. In the morning, ten minutes will be devoted to in- 
struction in Swedish gymnastics, and about the same length of. 
time in the afternoon will be given to games and marches. 


Newspapers in the Public Schools. 


Baltimore, Md.—The question of the use of newspapers for 
supplementary reading in the public schools was discussed 
recently by the school directors’ association of Montgomery 
county. Mr. John A. Wentz gave a paper on the subject, in 
the course of which he said: 

“It is an incontrovertible truth, that more practical knowl- 
edge can be obtained by the reading of newspapers than from 
any other source; decidedly more than from the reading of 
light and meaningless literature that makes up the average: 
school reader. Our papers are brimful of bright and attrac- 
tive reading; the product of the pen of writers whose ambition 
to excel in the work of their calling in life knows no bounds, 
who come in contact with every form and phase of life, whose: 
intellectuality grows brighter and brighter with each advanc- 
ing year, and their power to guide and direct the affairs of men 
and nations are becoming more and more apparent as time- 
progresses. 

“Would nof the average boy and girl be delighted to have 
their teacher devote a period of each day to the reading of 
selections to them from the daily or weekly papers? And 
would not the ambitious scholar enjoy the privilege of reading 
to his or her class an account of the coronation of Queen Wil- 
helmina, the reigning sovereign of the Netherlands? 

“And would it not be more entertaining and instructive: 
than reading from a text-book the bewildering musings of the 
writer of the lesson, entitled ‘“ Contrasted Soliloquies,” or 
the poetical hallucinations of “The Life Boat,” as penned in: 
verse! 

“ Let us introduce our city and county daily papers into our 
schools and instruct our teachers to bend their energies to the 
drawing from their columns that which will interest and in- 
struct their pupils, and raise them to that plane of comprehend- 
ing the practical truths in life. One article drawn from real 
life when properly presented will have more weight in arous- 
ing the innate qualities of the scholar than a dozen lessons: 
from a source in which no foundation of fact or truth exists.” 


Algebra in Elementary Schools. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The committee of the board of education: 
on the revision of studies has adopted a resolution recommend 
ing the introduction of algebra into the seventh and eighth 
grammar grades. This is the result of a report submitted to 
the committee by Supt. Brooks. Dr. Brooks explains his ob- 
ject as being gradually to introduce the elements of algebra 
in connection with the arithmetic work, in the elementary 
schools. The course for the first two or three years should 
be voluntary. It will take some experimenting to ascertain 
just how much algebra the pupils can comprehend. Dr. 
Brooks points out that similar instruction is being given in the 
grammar grades in Boston, Chicago, and New York. The 
proposed course in the seventh grade consists of solutions of 
simple problems having a single unknown quantity. Typicaf 
problems under each exercise will also be given. 


A Suicide Superintendent. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Former Supt. Warren B. Stickney, of 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., a representative of the Nichols Publish- 
ing Company, of Springfield, shot himself at Ann Arbor, Sept. 
16. He had lost his home thru financial difficulties, and be- 
came despondent. He leaves a widow and two sons, 
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School Improvement Leagues. 


State Supt. W. W. Stetson, of Maine, has started a move- 
ment for the organization of societies, to be known as the 
“School Improvement Leagues of Maine.” The purposes are 
three in number: to improve schoolgrounds, to furnish suita- 
ble reading matter for pupils and people, and to provide works 
of art for school-rooms. The leagues are also of three kinds, 
local leagues, organized in the several schools of the towns; 
town leagues, the membership to consist of the officers of the 
local leagues; and state leagues, the members to be delegates 





State Supt. W. W. Stetson, Maine. 


from the town leagues and members of local leagues holding 
diplomas. 

The regular membership is to consist of the pupils, teachers, 
school officials, and other citizens who pay the dues. These 
are: not less than a cent a month for each pupil; for all other 
members, not less than ten cents a term. 

WORK OF THE LEAGUE, 


The following lines of work are suggested: Ask the super- 
intending school committee to name the school buildings for 
distinguished Americans. Have the pupils make a careful 
study of the life of the person for whom the school is named, 
taking up his ancestors, home life, boyhood experiences, 
school days, special training, work in which he was engaged, 
positions held, writings, character, distinguished characteris- 
tics and influence. Commit to memory passages written by 
the person for whom the building is named, and give a review 
of one or more of his writings. 

BOOKS AND WORKS OF ART. 


Supt. Stetson recommends that the funds of the league be 
used to purchase books and works of art. The circular describ- 
ing the workings of the league contains fifteen lists of seven- 
teen books each, from which selections may be made, and it 
is suggested that one set of the books be purchased by each 
local league. The books are to be loaned to the members, 
read by them, and a certain amount of time should be given 
to studying the lives of their authors and giving detailed out- 
lines of the books themselves. At the close of each term, ar- 
rangements should be made to exchange books with the near- 
est league in the same town. This system of exchange should 
be continued until the books of any given league have been 
in the possession of all the leagues of the town for one term. 
They should then be returned to the league by which they 
were purchased, and become its permanent property. By 
adopting this plan, each pupil in town will have the reading 
of from 100 to 150 standard books. 

The funds of the league should also be used to purchase, at 
least, two pictures and one piece of statuary. They should re- 
main for one terin in the possession of the league purchasing 
them. During this time, a careful study should be made of 
the life of the artist,‘the story of the picture or cast, and such 
discussions should be conducted as will enable the children to 
understand clearly and definitely the thoughts and feelings 
which the artist sought to embody. At the close of the term 
they should be exchanged on the plan outlined for the ex- 
change of books. Thus, each pupil in town will have the op- 
portunity, during his school life, to sit in the presence of, and 
listen to talks upon, from twenty-five to thirty works of art. 

Leagues are urged to persuade the providing of school lots 
large enough to furnish ample playgrounds, and to see that 
these lots are put and kept in suitable condition. Grass, weeds, 
bushes, and rocks should either be removed by the members 
of the leagues themselves, or money should be raised by them 
to pay for having it done. The members should also have 
trees, shrubs, and flowers planted in the schoolyards, and they 
should see that school buildings are kept scrupulously clean. 
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School Census and New Books. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A school census is to be taken, and will be 
ready for publication by the middle of May. The board will 
advertise for bids for taking the census, which it is expected 
will cost about $6,000. 

The new books cost considerably more than last year. 
This was a surprise and disappointment to the board, whose 
members expected the expense to be about the same. The: 
school children are much pleased with the new books, and the 
school authorities feel repaid for the extra expense. 

Some teachers’ salaries have been reduced, including those 
of the principals of the Roe and Longfellow schools. 


State University Gets Half of the School Funds. 


Oshkosh, Wis.—The school expenditures of the state are a- 
source of considerable trouble to its educators. It is claimed 
in some quarters that the common-school fund is being sacri- 
ficed, and the university fund constantly increased. The state- 
university fund comes from direct taxation, and amounted, in 
1896, to $408,213.73, an amount four times as great as that of 
ten years ago. On the other hand, the common-school fund, 
from 1892 to 1896, decreased nearly $50,000. This fund is made 
up from land grants, forfeitures, fines for ‘breaches of penal 
laws, and a one-mill tax, It naturally vacillates from year to 
year, and constant effort is required on the part of the state 
superintendent to collect the various revenues. It cost $340 
per student for a year at the university, and there is one pro- 
fessor for every eight students. When the friends of the com- 
mon schools reflect that Ohio spends only $30,000 a year for 
her state university, and New York and Massachusetts nothing 
at all, while Wisconsin spends $408,000, it is not strange that 
they think that the university is getting more than its due. The 
whole common-school system, with its 12,000 teachers and 
400,000 pupils, receives only twice as much from the state as- 
the university, with its 2,000 students. 


California University’s Competition. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The fact that Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst had 
offered a sum of money for designs for the new state university 
at Berkeley was noted some time ago in these columns. The com- 
petition was to be international and was open to all the architects 
of the world. The object was to have this immense university 
consistent in plan throughout, that architecturally it might be the 
finest in the world. The American consul at Antwerp offered to 
take care of the plans, which were to be enclosed in tin cases of 
uniform size. More than 100 plans have been submitted, but 
they came in all sorts of receptacles, large and small. The con- 
sul could find no bank in the city willing to give them room, and 
at last, when one design came in a piano box, the commissioners 
in charge hired a building for the plans. The jury to decide om 
the preliminary plans will meet the last of this month. 


The Barnard Club of Rhode Island. 


Every male educator in the state of Rhode Island is a mem- 
ber of the Barnard Club. This club is an outgrowth of a 
former association of grammar schoolmasters of Providence, 
and was named as a mark of respect to the veteran educator 





David Webster Hoyt, A. M., Principal English Hig School, 
: Providence, R. I. 


of Rhode Island and Connecticut, Dr. Henry Barnard. The 
club meets four times a year for a banquet and discussion. 
Prin. David W. Hoyt, of the English high school, Providence, 
is the newly-elected president, and assumes office in October. 
Prin. Hoyt has been in his present position since 1864, and is 
one of the best-known educators of the state. 
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New York City. 


The annual meeting of the New York Society of Pedagogy 
will be held at public school No. 6, Eighty-fifth street and 
Madison avenue, at four o’clock, P. M., Thursday, Sept. 22. 
The election of officers will be held. 


Lafayette Post, G. A. R., of New York city, intends to send 
a representative to Porto Rico, to present American flags to 
every school, public or private, on the island. This will mean 
548 flags for the public and thirty-eight for the private schools. 


The board of education of the borough of Queens has made 
a rule, that when a teacher marries, it is equivalent to resig- 
naticn. Another rule just passed is, that applications of mar- 
ried women for teaching positions must be indorsed by five 
members of the board. 


New York Suburban Educational Council. 


The New York Suburban Educational Council will hold its 
first meeting of the year in law room No. 1, New York uni- 
versity, Washington Square, Sept. 24, at 11 A. M. The topic 
for discussion will be “The Problems Incidental to the Open- 
ing of the School Year.” The officers for the ensuing year 
also will be elected. 


The New Teachers’ Training School. 


The new training school for teachers opened Sept. 12 in the 
new building of public school No. 1, at Henry and Oliver 
streets. As has been previously announced, Augustus S. 
Downing, formerly state supervisor of teachers’ institutes 
and training classes, is the principal, and Edward N. Jones, 
Ph.D., principal of the Plattsburg state normal school, and 
Welland Hendricks, a state institute instructor, are his two 
assistants. The other teachers are Miss Nicolai, physical train- 
ing, Miss Ransom, drawing, and Miss Caldwell, music. These 
three are assistant supervisors in their various specialties. One 
or two other teachers will be appointed before long. 

The school opened with fifty-seven students, including but 
one man. These are all graduates of high schools, or had 
taken an equivalent course, and were required to pass an exam- 
ination for entrance. There is ample room for other students, 
and it is hoped that there will be many applicants from now on. 

The course of study for the training school is in process of 
preparation, and will be announced soon. It will be almost 
a purely professional course, with the single aim of making 
efficient teachers. It is expected that it will be two years in 
length. The training-school diploma will entitle one to teach 
in the city schools, and will undoubtedly be recognized by the 
state superintendent. 

In the spring, the training school will move to the new 
building now in process of erection on 119th street, between 
Second and Third avenues. In this building will be, besides 
the training school, a large grammar school. This, it is ex- 
pected, will gradually become a model school, and thus give 
to the training-school students a chance for practical instruc- 
tion without going outside the limits of their own building. 


Untangling the Tangle. 


Borough Supt. Jasper is doing his best, as are all the other 
board of education officers, to get the schools in running 
order. Saturday he gave full directions to the principals about 
the half-day classes. The pupils who live nearest to each 
school are to be given the preference in admitting pupils. No 
pupil is to be turned away, but when the classes go up in the 
region of seventy, half-day classes are to be formed. The 
principals also are urged to look over their lists and promote 
to higher grades wherever practicable. in order to make way 
for the numbers in the lower grades. The half-day classes will 
be from nine to twelve and from one to three. The regular 
teachers are to be employed in the morning and the substitute 
teachers in the afternoon. 


Questions of Teachers’ Photograph. 


The report has been circulated that City Supt. Maxwell had 
asked for a photograph of every teacher in the public schools, 
for purposes of identification. Supt. Maxwell wishes this re- 


port denied. The facts are, that Dr. Maxwell has required” 


photographs of the applicants for first license, who, since they 
come from all over the country, are not known to the authori- 
ties here. When the examinations are over and the licenses 
issued, the photographs will be returned. They simply serve 
as a means of identifying those who will receive the licenses. 


Soldier Student Back in School. 


Thomas Dixon, aged nineteen, whose home is at Webster 
avenue and 184th street. Fordham, fought thru the war with 
the 71st, New York, Company A. He is home on a furlough, 
and has gone back to his class in the high school at Third 
avenue and 158th street. He has to wear his uniform in school, 
as he has not yet been mustered out. He is the admiration of 
it the pupils in the school. He was wounded twice at San 

uan. 
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The Board Makes Room for All. 


The board of education of Manhattan-Bronx has promised 
the children who were crowded out of the schools that all 
should be accommodated by Oct. 1. The superintendent, by 
the formation of half-day classes and by the addition of five or 
more seats to each room brought down the number unaccom- 
modated to a little more than 1,000 pupils. These 1,000 pupils 
come largely from the lower grades. To accommodate them, 
it is probable that halls will be hired for kindergartners, and 
thus room made for recruits from the primaries. Much lati- 
tude will be used in classifying the younger children, as many 
as possible being put in the kindergartens. 

Many of the schools down town have vacant seats, chiefly 
due to the fact that parents prefer to send their children to 
remote schools, thru a notion of their superiority to the ones 
nearer their home. This matter is being carefully gone over, 
and the filling of the vacant seats will relieve the congestion 
in other schools. This means a shifting of about 5,000 pupils. 

By the first of January, about 35,000 more seats will be avail- 
able, and then the half-day classes will not be necessary. 





Dr. G. J. Smith, Examiner, recently appointed by Supt. Maxwell. 


Conditions in St. Paul. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The schools opened Sept. 12, with a large 
increase in attendance. About the only important change in 
the school management is the fact that parents hereafter will 
have to pay for the children’s supplies. The parents of the 
kindergarten and mechanic arts pupils will be also asked to 
contribute a dollar each for supplies. Retrenchment has been 
for some years the watchword in St. Paul. The city was not 
compelled to stop school work the last of May, as did Minne- 
apolis, but the school board has been obliged to reduce ex- 
penses, and hitherto the teachers have borne the burden. The 
board has now decided to shift the burden of further retrench- 
ment to the parents. That it will come hard on poor people 
with many children, no one doubts; but the existing conditions 
must be met in some way. 


Simplified Commandments. 


The Edinburgh school board, according to “The Univer- 
sity Correspondent,” (London) has decided to “ simplify ” 
the Ten Commandments for the benefit of the infants who at- 
tend the public schools in the northern seat of learning. The 
decision to tamper with the Divine Law, as delivered on Sinai, 
has excited no small amount of curiosity in Scottish theologi- 
cal circles. The religious and the profane alike are indeed anx- 
ious to know if the revised Decalogue will be noted chiefly for 
its omissions, or if it is to be only a watered-down version of 
the Mosaic Tables. Among the “unco guid,” there is, of 
course, a good deal of misgiving at the daring of the Edin- 
burgh board, and the more pious fear that the revision of the 
Commandments will ultimately end in their complete abolition. 


For the new volume of The School Journal there has been 
adopted the new spelling approved by the National Educa- 
tional Association. The list of words with simplified spelling 
is as follows: 

Program—(programme) : tho—(though) ; altho—(although) ; 
thoro—(thorough); thorofare—(thoroughfare); thru— 
(through); thruout—(throughout); catalog—(catalogue); pro- 
log—(prologue); decalog — (decalogue); demagog—(dema- 
gogue); pedagog—(pedagogue). 
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Chicago Letter. 


It is rather a surprise to us all to find things going on just 
the same as when Mr. Lane was at the head of affairs. Offi- 
cially, we know nothing of Dr. Andrews, or the changes to be 
wrought. Of course, there are rumors, and the one which has 
excited the most comment and prophecies of all sorts of dis- 
asters is the statement that he recommended a certain teacher 
be given a certificate, altho she had failed to pass her examina- 
tion. She claimed she had not been marked fairly, and had 
Mr. Lane, Mr. Speer, and Mrs. Young look over te papers. 
They could see no unfairness, so she took the matter to Dr. 
Andrews, who, in the kindness of his heart, suggested that a 
certificate be given her, as she was sick and nervous. 

The woman who is not sick and nervous at the prospect of 
an examination is the exception. Some argue from the inci- 
dent, that Dr. Andrews does not favor an examination as a 
test; others, that he is in the hands of the politicians; but they 
are in the minority. He also suggested that the superintend- 
ent have seat and a voice in the proceedings of the board, 
but this suggestion, which the teachers generally consider an 
excellent one, received but one favorable vote. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Lane looks happier than he has looked for some 
time, and is as well beloved as ever, and as much respected. 

In some districts, so few changes are made by the residents 
that the principals are able to assign the pupils to their new 
rooms and teachers in June, so that the first of September 
finds everybody in place, and at the end of a week affairs mov- 
ing as smoothly as if school had been in session much longer. 
In others, notably the: better-class districts, nothing is defi- 
nitely settled until October, as many parents do not return 
from their summer homes until that time. 

We are to have some relief maps at last. Some of the maps 
in use are a disgrace, and teachers, rather than use them, make 
relief maps for themselves, or have the children do it, which, 
of course, is very helpful, but takes time which might better be 
devoted to other things. In the meantime, we are awaiting 
developments, and hoping that whatever other changes may 
be made, we may still be allowed to attend lectures and culti- 
vate ourselves in as many and as devious ways as we wish 
without the horror of an examination hanging over our heads. 
How can a teacher do her school work properly and have her 
mind filled with dreadful forebodings of losing her position 
if she fails to pass, being panic stricken if she forgets a date, 
reading nothing but instructive books, which lose all their 
savor, because they are “ work,” instead of recreation? Chi- 
cago is too civilized to require it, but yet this is a life of 
change. Mary E. FitzGerald. 





A New Literary Club Movement. 


A summer spent in northern Michigan this year brought me 
into acquaintance with a literary club movemeht that does not 
seem to have courted publicity, but which is rapidly spreading 
over the country. A brief account of the work will, I am 
sure, interest readers of The School Journal. The movement is 
called the Bay View Reading Club. Its aim is to furnish in- 
dividuals, and clubs projected or already formed, both a course 
of systematic study and helpful direction. 

I had opportunity at a summer meeting of club members 
from many states to make inquiry, and every one gave such 
enthusiastic accounts of the helpfulness and popularity of the 
work that I felt that our literary club people ought to know 
more about the organization. This is not the place to enter 
into a description of the plans, but a card addressed to J. M. 
Hall, Flint, Mich., will always secure a descriptive circular. I 
learned that nearly 8,000 are now enrolled in the various local 
organizations. This year the most popular subjects of the 
day, Spain and Modern France, will be studied. It was re- 
ported that in the past twelve months not one local organiza- 
tion taking the work had failed, and that in five years but one 
of the large number of clubs that had adopted the work had 
gone am to their old plans. This seemed to me a remarkable 
record. 

It is known that a very considerable number of clubs are 
disappointed over this work, because of impracticable plans 
and deficient helps. I am a club worker, and I know that 
many club workers are weary with the difficulties of program 
making, dissatisfied with the superficial work and narrow cul- 
ture of their present plans, and would like to know of the Bay 
View work. This is a question that at this season deeply con- 
cerns thousands of the best people all over the land. 

Mary A. Fletcher. 


A State Normal School Dedication. 


Providence, R. I.—The new state normal school was dedi- 
cated Sept. 7, with appropriate exercises. Gov. Dyer, Dr. 
William T. Harris, and State Supt. Stockwell were among 
those present. Supt. Stockwell paid a special tribute to Dr. 
Henry Barnard, reviewing his contributions to the cause of 
education in Rhode Island. After Dr. Harris’ address, Miss 
Nellie E. Wilcox, of the class of 1896, unveiled a bust of Dr. 
Barnard, and presented it to the school in behalf of her class, 
Prin. Gowing responded for the school. 


Free Schools for Birmingham. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The board of education has decided that 
all the public schools of the city will be absolutely free. Last 
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term the tuition system was used, but so many protests were 
made that it had to be abandoned. It cost the city $1,000 a 
month to abandon it, but the people wanted free schools, and 





Supt. J. M. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala. aL 


now that they are to have them, there is much rejoicing. The at- 
tendance probably will be nearly doubled. The city will get 
about $17,500 from the state, a county tax, and poll tax, and 
the rest of the $30,000, which it is estimated the schools will 
cost, will have to be raised by the city. 


Interesting Notes trom Everywhere. 


The law for compulsory attendance in Switzerland is pecul- 
iar, tho it seems to work well. If a child does not come to 
school on a particular day, the parent gets a notice froma 
public authority that he is fined so many francs; the second 
day the amount is increased; and by the third day, the amount 
has become a serious one. As a result, there is very little ab- 
sence from school, tho the distances are often several miles. 
In case of sickness, the pupil is excused; but if there is any 
suspicion of shamming, a doctor is sent. If the suspicion is 
found to be well founded, the parent is required to pay the cost 
of the doctor’s visit—‘“Canadian Teacher.” 


Beverly, Mass.—Dr. Samuel Eliot, former president of Trin- 
ity college, Hartford, died Sept. 15, of heart failure. He was 
born in Boston, in 1821, was graduated from Harvard in 18309, 
and was, at one time, superintendent of Boston schools. e€ 
was a cousin of Pres. Eliot, of Harvard. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The schools opened this year with an increased 
attendance of about 700. The total enrollment is 10,863. This 
increase is found in all but four schools, two of which are high 
schools. In these there is a decreased attendance. There are 
326 colored pupils and 264 white pupils that were unable to 
find seats. Many of the pupils, however, will be transferred to 
ee crowded schools, so that eventually every child will have 
a place. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Pres. Kellogg, of the University of 
California, has resigned, and among those mentioned as his 
successors are Pres. J. G. Schurman, of Cornell, Pres. Daniel 
C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, and Prof. Edmund J. James, of 
the University of Chicago. 


Canandaigua, N. Y.—Dr. Noah T. Clarke died Sept. 16. He 
was one of the veteran educators of the state, and was for 
forty-one years principal of the Canandaigua academy. He 
was born in 1817. 


“The Public School Journal,” published at Bloomington, 
Ill., George P. Brown, editor, appears under a new name, be- 
ginning with the September number. The magazine will here- 
after be known as “ School and Home Education.” The edi- 
tor says in reference to the change, that from the beginning 
of the publication of the magazine, eighteen years ago, its com- 
manding conviction has been, that it is one’s highest privilege 
to grow. Growth is change, tho the conflict always rages over 
the issue, whether proposed change or present practice is pro- 
gress. In this case, it certainly is, for no richer number has 
ever appeared than this, the first number under the new name. 


Cincinnati, O.—Former superintendent of Drayton schools, 
W. J. White, lieutenant-colonel of the Third Ohio, has been 
nominated for Congress by the Republicans of the third dis- 


trict. 
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Prominent Primary Supervisors. II. 


Sarah Louise Arnold. 
By A. E. Winship, Boston. 


There are many emjnently successful primary teachers and 
supervisors. No department of education is better equipped 
than the primary. To attain eminence among women teachers 
in the past twenty years has been as great a test of power as 
any tc which an educator has been subjected. Miss Arnold 
has met this test successfully, and is the most eminent woman 
educator in the country, judged by a rare combination of talent 
znd attainments. She has had the most remarkable profes- 
sionai advance without accidental advantages in twenty years; 
has addressed the greatest number of teachers in the widest 
field in the past ten, years; has commanded a uniformly higher 
price for her addresses than any other woman in active school 
work who does as much talking; has been the most sought as 
a writer; and has prepared a professional book and a series of 
text-books that represent genius, scholarly instinct, and pop- 
ular gifts of the highest order. 

All this makes a study of her professional career interesting. 
Twenty years ago Miss Arnold was graduated from the 
Bridgewater normal school, and then she began, in a humble 
way, as a grade teacher near her home. There is no greater 
test of a woman’s genius and power than that of rising from 


Sarah L. Arnold. 


the position of a grade teacher to that of a supervisor without 
special training. This supreme test Miss Arnold met eight 
years after graduation, when she secured the position of super- 
visor at Saratoga. It was comparatively easy after two years 
ef successful administration there to go to Minneapolis, at a 
salary almost double that which she was receiving. In six 
years. at Minneapolis. her salary was raised three times; in all, 
a thousand dollars. In those years, she was often invited to 
tempting fields elsewhere, but she remained, to give herself and 
Minneapolis a national reputation. 

In 1894, sixteen years after graduation, Miss Arnold was in- 
vited to one of the most important educational positions in 
the country, at one of the highest salaries paid any woman in 
educational work. As supervisor in Boston, at nearly $4,000 
salary, with all the work she can do in institutes and upon 
other professional platforms, with every publishing house in 
the country more than ready to issue, in attractive form, any- 
thing from her pen, she occupies a position of influence, use- 
fulness, and profit second to no man or woman of her age in 
the profession. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 
By A. Lisbeth Westermann, Boston. 


There is a little German melody, “ The Happy Farmer,” in 
which the keynote, the joy of labor, appeals to the ear and re- 
mains in the heart of the listener. It is a little more than two 
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years since the primary teachers of Boston, under the helpful, 
cheering influence of Miss Sarah L. Arnold, learned to recog- 
nize this essential keynote, in teaching, and to weave it into 
heart melodies that affect the life forces of the schools. It has 
been characteristic of Miss Arnold’s work as supervisor that 
she has never failed to recognize the truth that every individ- 
ual nature has its own beauty; hence, with a ready sympathy 
and a keen discrimination, she has looked for character, as well 
as skill, in the individual teacher, and has chosen to recognize 
the merits, rather than the faults, to be found in every school- 
room. By kind, tactful words and deeds, she has won the con- 
fidence and affection of the teachers, and as she has moved 
among them, she has become the guide, rather than the critic; 
the helper, rather than the supervisor. With a friendliness, — 
as rare as it is beautiful—she has drawn the teachers about her 
in a spirit of cheerful helpfulness, thru the bond of universal 
sisterhood. This spirit has been fostered and strengthened 
thru the medium of the monthly conferences, when the grade 
teachers have met Miss Arnold for mutual help and inspira- 
tion, and to discuss outlines of work. Not only have the study 
and interpretation of nature held prominent places in these 
discussions. but the consideration of the best methods in the 
not less important branches, reading, language, and number, 
as well. These conferences have given the impetus to more 
effective teaching, as “ ways and means” have been presented 
for consideration and trial. It is but just to claim that the pri- 
mary schools of Boston are, in the main, feeling the results of 
Miss Arnold’s work among the teachers. Slowly, but surely, 
she has made her wholesome, genia! influence felt, thru her 
great personality, embodying all the attributes of a noble 
womanhood. As the teachers look forward into the future, 
they may well echo the words of Tiny Tim, “God bless us 
every one,” while their thoughts turn to this friend of teachers 
in their midst. 


¥ 
The Children’s Side. 


The editor of the “ Texas School Journal” wrote a num- 
ber of quesigons, and asked three school children of Austin 
to answer them exactly as they pleased. The answers are sug- 
gestive as showing the pupils’ side of school life. A part of 
them read as follows: 


1. Do you think your teacher is good? “ Yes, I like my 
teacher because she is a sweet, kind, loving, religious young 
lady. And she is so kind to us.” 

2. Do you behave as well when the teacher is out of the 
room as when she is in it? “No, I am sorry to say I do not 
behave as well when she is out as in, unless I am put on my 
word and honor, and then I behave better than when she is in 
the room.’ 

3. Do you like to study your lessons? Why? “ Yes, I like 
t@ study my lessons. I do not like for my classmates to get 
ahead of me.’ 

4. Would you like to be a teacher? “No.” Why?. “ Be- 
cause I cannot sit still enough. Another reason is, I am not 
“on enough.” 

If you were a teacher, would you whip the children? 
x! Rio, I would not whip my children if I were a teacher, be- 
cause I do not like whipping myself. I would not whip a 
dog, if I had one. If I were a teacher, I would handle my 
children by kindness; that should be my motto.” 

. Would you rather have a man than a woman for a 
teacher? Why? “T would rather have a lady, cause a man 
gets cross.’ 

7. If your parents did snot make you do so, would you go 
to school? “ Yes, mam.’ 

8. Are you afraid of your teacher? “No, mam.” 


9. Do you study harder when your Pood oy is hard? ONO; 


W. F. Eltzroth, of Morrow, says: “I was worn out by 
teaching, had no appetite, and decided to resign. I was per- 
suaded to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which cured me, and I 
finished the term and taught three more in the same school.” 


_ Fall medicine is as beneficial as spring medicine, and at this 
time Hood’s Sarsaparilla will do you wonderful good. 
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The Solar Eclipse and Corona of 1896. 


Observed from a Point near Bodo. 


By Mary Proctor, New York. 


Bodo is a little fishing village off the coast of Norway. The 
‘streets are irregular and poorly paved; the houses are frame 
structures, but the picture of neatness, with the dainty lace 
«curtains in every window, the window-panes glistening in the 
sunlight. Along the village road we saw many cottages, the 
roofs covered with sod and purple leather. 

We visited the old school-house where Louis Philippe lived 
while in exile. The walls of the school-room are covered with 
his paintings of hunting scenes,-and even the ceilings and 
panels of the doors are covered. The books he read, and his 
terrestrial globe are shown, while the skeleton of his horse is 
mounted, and shown as a great curiosity to visitors. After 
eing charmingly entertained by the inmates of the school- 
house, we returned to the harbor in a kind of wagonette, large 
enough for six. The morning air was most refreshing; just 
warm enough to be pleasant, and the bright blue sky, with the 
charming country scenes along the village road, made it an ex- 
perience long to be remembered, even after our journey was 
ended. 

We had expected to observe the eclipse of the sun, from 
Bodo, but we were informed that, altho it was favorably situ- 
cated, yet we would have to climb a hill, called the Lobsaas, 
2,000 feet high, at the wee sma’ hours, if we wished to view the 
eclipse. At the suggestion of Dr. Pechute, our ship made its 
way to a position near the lighthouse island of Stdt, which is 
ten miles from Bodo, and south of the Lofoden islands, and 
it was anchored all night near the Kunnen promontory. 


MORNING OF AUGUST 9. 


The next morning at 2 o’clock (Greenwich Mean Time), the 
sound of the gong awakened the passengers, who had sought 
repose in their state-rooms, for the greater number had re- 
mained up all night, awaiting the great event. Hurriedly 
dressing, and hastily eating a few crackers and swallowing 
some hot coffee, we hastened on deck. I shall never forget the 
scene that greeted us. The mountains on the Kunnen promon- 
tory were clear and distinct, while those in the background 
were faintly outlined against the clear, blue sky. Delicate. 
fleecy white clouds, edged with the palest pink, were seen 
hovering over the ocean toward the east, and behind the inter- 
vening hills gleamed a rosy light, merged in the golden mist 
of sunrise. Ominous gray clouds were in the west, but they 
remained there until the eclipse was over. The sun had risen 
three to four degrees above the horizon, and we saw it “ stand- 
ing right against the eastern gate,” full-orbed and clear of 
clouds. 

OBSERVING THE ECLIPSE. 


Colored glasses, that had been provided to protect the eyes, 
were now in use among the excited passengers, as they gath- 
ered upon the deck and climbed the bridge, in their eagerness 
to obtain a glimpse of the first contact. 

About 2:58 (Greenwich Mean Time) attention was called to 
a black notch on the upper right edge of the sun’s disk. This 
was the moon, that soon became plainly visible to all as it 
passed with slow, but steady, movement between the sun and 
the earth. Almost imperceptibly the surrounding landscape 
lost its brilliant color. The Arctic ocean all around us was 
calm as a summer lake, and the breeze setting toward land 
was almost balmy. On the top of the Kunnen promontory 
rested a mass of gray clouds, and some of the passengers who 
had suggested climbing this height, so as to have a better view 
of the eclipse, were now glad that better counsel had prevailed. 
‘Toward the south lay a great glacier, imbedded amid moun- 
tain peaks. East of this a snowfield was visible, and the light- 
house island of Stot lay a few miles to the southeast. The 
mountains were now lost in shadow, the sheen of the ocean had 
dwindled into a narrow path, and a silvery radiance overspread 
the golden tints of the sky. 

It is impossible to describe the weird effect produced by this 
strange, unearthly light. It might be compared with that rare 
glow which one sometimes sees when the sun comes out, 
slightly obscured after a heavy thunder storm. Slowly this 
silvery light faded into a more somber hue, and the faces of 
the expectant watchers looked ghastly in the waning light. The 
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air became slightly chilly, and presently a shadow came over 
the ocean, darkness seeming literally to fall from above like 
a curtain let down from the sky. A star flashed into view near 
the zenith, and then seemed veiled again in mist; but as our 
eyes became accustomed to the darkness, we saw it again flash- 
ing brightly. The scene was strangely fascinating, and even 
the sun was forgotten for the moment by those who were 
watching the approaching shadow. The sea-gulls flew, 
affrighted from the ship around which they had been circling, 
and there, alone! in the Arctic ocean, we awaited the moment 
of totality in silent awe. 

The merest outline of a silver crescent was now to be seen, 
and a narrow pathway of light shimmered on the ocean waves. 
At the same time the temperature fell two degrees, from fifty- 
three degrees to fifty-one degrees. But a repressed, yet uni- 
versal cry came from the observers on the bridge. Totality 
had come so suddenly that we could not repress an exclama- 
tion of surprise, which echoed from one end of the ship to the 
other as we gazed at the marvelous sight before us. 


CORONA OF 1896. 


The sun was entirely hidden from view by the inky ball of 
the moon, coming directly between the sun and the earth, and 
hanging like a dark globe midair. Instantaneously from every 
side flashed the glorious, indescribable corona. No painter 
ever wielded brush that could produce that matchless, silvery 
glow. One could have gazed, entranced, for hours, but we 
must count the precious time by seconds. Scarlet prominences 
glowed like lurid lames against the dazzling white of the inner 
corona. Beyond this streamed the silvery rays of the outer 
corona, distinctly outlined against a sky of coppery hue. The 
streamers directed from the solar poles were shorter and less 
brilliant than those extended along the eastern line, while 
along the western line a streamer reached to'a distance appar- 
ently equalling three times the diameter of the sun. 

The planets Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus shone with great 
brilliancy, and were plainly to be seen during totality, while 
the first magnitude star in the constellation Regulus gleamed 
with silvery radiance. Just before totality ended the western 
edge of the moon was outlined for a brief second, with a line 
of vivid red light, and the next moment the sun burst forth 
in a blaze of glory and the corona vanished, but the impressive 
scene, occupying one minute and thirty-five seconds of time, is 
one that can never be forgotten. It was magnificent beyond 
all description. Within half an hour after totality was over 
clouds drifted across the sun, resembling the cloud-belts seen 
surrounding the planet Jupiter. Just before the last contact 
clouds were still drifting in the direction of the sun, so that 
we had to watch most carefully, in order that we might detect 
the exact moment of the final contact. 

But the dream of our long voyage was over, the stars paled 
in the sun’s luster, and the sea-gulls that had been frightened 
away by the darkness again circled around the ship. The pas- 
sengers drew long breaths and exchanged significant glances 
with each other with a meaning too deep for words. The chil- 
liness in the air was replaced by warmth, as the sun shone 
brightly as before. The ship slowly swung toward the south 
and our thoughts flew over land and sea, toward Vads6, where 
the English astronomers had gathered in force, and to Japan, 
where the American astronomers had been waiting for clear 
skies. 

The day before the eclipse a man on board, who had traveled 
the world over, and had seen eclipses of all kinds, except a total 
eclipse of the sun, had sneeringly remarked, when asked if he 
would go ashore and climb the Kunnen promontory, to view 
the effect, that he “ wouldn’t climb sixteen feet to see it,” but 
when the glory of the corona dazzled his eyes, he gazed in 
speechless wonder till it was past, then bowed his head, saying, 
gently, “I never saw anything like that before.” It was as 
though we had paused for a moment on the threshold of the 
infinite and obtained a fleeting glimpse of the glories 
beyond. 

Whatever the corona may be, it is one of the most striking 
and imposing of all the phenomena of the solar system. It is 
a fitting crown of glory for that orb which sways 
the planets by its attraction, warms them by its 
fire, illuminates them by the splendor of its lights, and 
pours forth on all of them the electric and chemic influences 
which are as necessary as light and heat for the welfare of their 
inhabitants. 
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Hints and Helps, 


Teachers who have any original devices or methods that have 
proved pesionney successful are requested to send a briet de- 
scriptive note to the editor of 7he £ournas. These notes must be 
limited to from 50 to 200 words. It the device is not original, the 
source should always be stated. 

Any two of the following books will be sent in return for each 
note printed: G. Stanle all’s Story of a Sand-Pile, G. Stanley 
Hall's Contents of Children’s Minds, G. Stanley Hall’s Study of 
Dolls, Rooper’s Ageeoerptien, Browning's Aspects of Education, 
Lang’s Great Teachers of Four Centuries, Lang’s Outlines of 
Herbart’s Pedagogics. 
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Suggestions for Opening Exercises. 

The question of tardiness is one which has caused much 
anxious thought among teachers. The most effective answer 
to this is to make the children interested, wide-awake helpers 
in the opening exercises. Let the first moments of the school 
be conducted in such a way that the children will feel that they 
have lost something if they are not present. My plan, which 
worked very successfully in the fourth and fifth grades last year, 
is as follows: 

The plan is based on the study of our great American au- 
thors, the work being done by the pupils. Altho the work 
was not compulsory, the children entered into it with energy 
and interest. Names of authors were brought in, and their 
lives studied. The time of birth and death, the childhood, the 
home life, the principal events in later years, and most impor- 
tant writings, were points which were brought in. These the 
pupils gave orally, or read from some book or clipping, each 
pupil contributing his part, however small. Selections from 
the author who was being studied were read or recited by 
members of the school. The last point in the study of each 
life was the learning of quotations. When different ones had 
been given by individual pupils, the class, by vote, decided 
which one they would adopt as their quotation for the term. 

A pleasant feature of the exercises was what was known as 
“review morning,” when the pupils, either as a class, or indi- 
viduals, would review the authors already studied. This, with 
songs by the school and the morning prayer, sometimes sung 
and sometimes repeated, occupied the first ten minutes of our 
school day. 

A vocal or instrumental solo, furnished by members of the 
class as a surprise to the others, was used as another induce- 
ment to aid in forming the habit of promptness. 

Jacksonville, Til. C. A. Markham. 





An Outline Map. 

As aids in teaching geography, we have globes, large maps, 
and wall pictures; but there is another kind of map that I 
find very instructive to my classes; it is.a map that has no 
names on it, simply outlines of the countries, with rivers, 
mountains, etc., indicated, but not named. For example, a 
map of the United States would have the states, important 
rivers, lakes, mountains, cities, etc., indicated, but not named. 
Any teacher of ordinary ingenuity can, by drawing carefully, 
make a map of this kind of any country desired. 

After the pupil has become somewhat acquainted with the 
geography, his understanding of the subject may be tested by 
asking him to point out various places on this nameless map. 
This always proves very interesting to the pupil, and it enables 
him to see for himself exactly how much he does know and 
what points need further study. Marion Turner. 


; A Mother’s Hint. 

Tho I am not a teacher, I have a method of helping my 
child to profit by what she has learned at school that has 
proved very practical. It is a mother’s method of aiding the 
little one to remember the multiplication table. A ball is 
tossed from mother to child, or from child to child, the multi- 
plication table proceeding with the ball, or perhaps I should 
say, the ball with the table. A failure to catch the ball does 
not count “an out,” but only a miss in the table. The game 
goes merrily on, as, with outstretched hands and eyes shining 
with thought, the multiplication table is being remembered 
during the long vacation months of this Western country. 

A teacher kindly loans me her copy of The Primary School, 
which proves very helpful means of aiding me to co-operate 
with her. Mrs. James D. Rhoades. 

Freedom, Idaho. 
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Books. 


The War of 1812 series is concluded with “The Bo i 
Old Hickory,” by Everett T. Tomlinson. In this vobone ae 
reader is enabled to follow the further adventures of the Field 
and Spicer boys and Captain Jim, and make the acquaintance 
of “ Old Hickory ” and Jean Lafitte, the leader of the Baratar- 
ians. The heroes have their first experience on the ocean 
taking passage on a privateer for the Gulf of Mexico, and after 
many adventures take part in the battle of New Orleans, of 
which a vivid description is given. : 

The events presented are stirring enough to interest any 
boy, and the reading of the book can hardly fail to arouse a 
true spirit of patriotism in the reader. (Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton. $1.50.) 

















The “ Baptist Hymnal” was issued in 1883, and has done 
good service in the churches since that time. But a work that 
should contain the richer music and hymnody of recent years 
was needed, which has been furnished in the splendid collec- 
tion of hymns, collected by E. H. Johnson and E. E. Ayres 
in the splendid volume of 650 pages, entitled “ Sursum Corda,” 
The hymns in this book are the voice of Christian sentiment 
rather than doctrine, and therefore will be acceptable to all de- 
nominations of Christians. In nearly every case the melodies 
are within easy range of average voices, either because origi- 
nally so written, or because transposed into a lower key. 
(American Baptist Publication Society. $1.50.) 


Beard’s Natural History Charts are published by Potter & 
Putnam Company, 163 Fifth avenue, New York. Chart 1 is 
on birds, chart 2, on large animals, and chart 3, on small ani- 
mals. The charts are eighteen by tweny-four inches in size, 
and are made to be hung on a wall. The birds and animals 
are from drawings by J. Carter Beard. Each chart is accom- 
panied by an illustrated descriptive manual, containing the 
habits, varieties, native home life, nests and young, the use 
to man, and interesting anecdotes of each bird and animal. 
The price is $1.00 per set. 


A fine series of books for school study or home reading are 
the Standard English Classics, of which many volumes have 
already been published. They have full notes and critical and 
biographical introductions, and are handsomely and substan- 
tially bound in cloth. Among recent volumes are Edmund 
Burke’s “ Letters to a Noble Lord,” edited by Prof. Albert 
H. Smyth; George Eliot’s “ Silas Marner,” edited by R. Ade- 
laide Witham, B.A., teacher of English, Somerville, Mass.; 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” Books I. and II. and “ Lycidas,” 
edited by Homer B. Sprague, and Coleridge's “ The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner,” edited by Lincoln R. Gibbs. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston.) 


“Histoire d’un Merle Blanc,” by that brilliant, but erratic, 
French genius, Alfred de Musset, has been edited for 
school use by Agnes Cointat and H. Isabelle Will- 
iams, assistants at Smith college. This story is prob- 
ably as fine a piece of poetic prose as could be 
found in the language. and therefore will prove popular with 
students. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 


The “Integral Calculus,” by Daniel Alexander Murray, 
Ph.D., instructor in mathematics in Cornell university, is a 
part of the Cornell Mathematical series, edited by Prof. Lucien 
A. Wait. It is designed primarily for the use of students in 
engineering, whose purpose in studying the integral calculus 
is to acquire facility in performing easy integrations and the 
power of making the simple applications which arise in practi- 
cal work. While the requirements of this special class of stu- 
dents have been kept in mind, care has also been taken to 
make the work suitable for any beginning the study of this 
branch of mathematics. It contains little more than can be 
mastered by a student of average ability in a few months, and 
an effort has been made to present the subject-matter, which 
is of an elementary character, in a simple manner, the object 
being to give the learner a clear idea of what the integral cal- 
culus is, and of the uses to which it may be applied. The ap- 
pendix contains notes,, including additional matter on integral 
cutves and a short table of integrals. The book also contains 
a number of historical and other notes, and is provided with a 
full index. (American Book Co., New York. $2.00.) 


Book I., for grades three and four, of the series of “ Prob- 
lems in Arithmetic,” has been prepared by George E. Gay. su- 
perintendent of schools, Malden, Mass. This book furnishes 
one thousand problems for written work. They are nearly 
all concrete, and no definitions or rules are given. The points 
aimed at by the author was to make them practical, compre- 
hensive, progressive. and simple; to arrange them in such a 
way as to develop the logical faculties of children. The first 
one hundred and fifty lessons in this book consist of five prob- 
lems each, and, generally, but not always, each problem is of 
a different kind from the others in the same lesson. (Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co., Boston.) 
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Tus Scnoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fu iflustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
io June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in’ May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


~~ SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Douars AND Firry Cents a year in advance. One 
dollar and twenty-five cents for six months. Single 
copies, six cents. School board numbers, ten cents. 
Foreign subscriptions, three doliars a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tue 
Scnoo. JourNAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 

















Interesting Notes. 


The Irrigation Congress. 


Atthe National Irrigation Congress at 
Cheyenne. Wyo., Col. Hiram M. Chitten- 
den, U.S.A., presented a eee on “Nation- 
al Storage Reservoirs.” He advocated the 
building of storage reservoirs in the arid 
states by poversment aid. The costly char- 
acter of the works, interstate relations, and 
the importance of having each site devel- 
oped to its greatest possibilities renders 
impracticable adequate reservoir buildin 
by states or private individuals. The med- 
ium should be the river and harbor bill, 
which if extended to the reservoir field 
would not be an invasion of new territory. 


Populists Nominate a Presidential Ticlret. 


Altho the next presidential election is 
over two _ away, there is already a 
ticket in the field. At a convention of 


Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 
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The “grocer has had a lively run on Ivory Soap and is 
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‘“No! I do not think any other soap is just as good; 
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good as the’ Ivory’; they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable 
qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘‘ Ivory’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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straight-out, or “ middle-of-the road” Pop. 
ulists at Cincinnati, Sept. 6, Wharton 
Barker, of Pennsylvania, was nominated 
for president, and Ignatius Donnelly, 
of Minnesota, for vice-president. Mr. 
Barker is well-known as a banker and a 
newspaper manager. He was formerly a 
Republican. Mr. Donnelly has been lieu- 
tenant-governor of Minnesota and state 
senator. He is best known as the author 
of a book whose purpose was to prove that 
Bacon wrote the plays attributed to Shakes- 
peare. 

An address issued to the people says 
“we look forward with hope to the day 
when gold shall be relegated to the dis- 
eased teeth of the — and the human 
family possess, free of tribute to bankers, 
a governmental, full legal tender measure 
of value, made of paper, that will expand 
side by side with the growth of wealth and 

opulation.” The nominations will be re- 
ferred to a referendum of the voters of the 
party of all states and territories. 


Wellman Trying to Find the North Pole. 


The steam whaler Fridtjof, which sailed 
on June 26 last with Walter Wellman, of 
Chicago, and the members of his Arctic 
expedition on board has returned to Trom- 
soe, Norway. Mr. Wellman, and his party 
have been landed in the southeast part of 
Franz Josef Land, preparatory to their at- 
tempt to cory pee Mr. Wellman’s plan to 
attain to the North Pole by a land and ice 
journey, using Franz Josef Land as a base. 
The Swedish expedition found no traces 
of Dr. Andrée at the group of small islands 
known as King Charles islands, east of 
Spitzbergen. The belief is quite general 





that if he is alive or anything definite is to 
be learned of his fate the news will come 
from Franz Josef Land and Wellman may 


get it. 
Another American Cardinal. 

It is reported that Archbishop Ireland, 
of St. Paul, will soon be made a cardinal. 

_ In this way Pope Leo 
XIII. intends to ex- 
press publicly his a 
preciation of Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s efforts 
for the prevention of 
war between Spain 
and the United States. 
Not only before the 
» declaration of war was 

: Mj the archbishop active, 
NSS CY o during its a 
e was time and time 
ARCHBISHOP IRELAND again called on to do 
what he could toward lessening its evils. or 
bringing about the return of peace. The 
Pope will make the mark of his favor all 
the more emphatic by personally conferring 
the red hat on the archbishop. 

Artesian Wells in Australia. 

Artesian wells have proved successful in 
New South Wales, Australia, the area 
within which underground water is found 
extending over 62,000 square miles. 

Cape Henry’s Signal Tower. 

A novel signal tower is now being built 
at Cape Henry facing Chesapeake bay. 
The pine mast from which signal flags will 
be flown will be ninety feet. A frame- 
work will be built about the mast tosup- 
fort it and above this will be a top not un- 
ike the fighting top of a modern warship. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, LL.D., Chancellor. 


Offers the fullest opportunities 
for the study of PepaGocy. Sixteen 
Courses. Year opens September 238. 
Professional Degrees granted. 
Scholarship advantages. For Cata- 
logue address the Dean, 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
University Building, New York City. 





The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CC. 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
AssETs, Dec. 31, 1897, . - - $253,786,437.66 
LIABILITIES, - - - - - - $218,278,243.07 

SURPLUS, - - - - - _ $35,508,194.59 
Paip TO Poricy-HOLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION,. - $462,997,250.71 


$54,162,608.23 
$4,459,912.96 
$5,774,079.89 
$146,178.33 


- President, 


INCOME IN 1897, - - - - - 
INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1897, 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - 

DECREASE OF EXPENSES, - 
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THE ST. DENIS © 


European PLAN 
Broadway and IIth Street, New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its— 
Unique Location, Home-like Atmosphere, 
Excelient Cuisine, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


Ws. Taytor & Son, - «+e Props. 


BOCOOOOOOOLEOOOOOOE © 
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At the End of Your Journey you will find @ 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
‘ Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


OGOOCOOCE 


COCOHOLOOEO 





Rooms, $!.00 per day and Upwards @ 
@esseeeesseeaeeect? 





Buckeye Bell Foundry 
3.0 Vandusen Co.Cincinnatt. Onis, 
rand rie Church Bells  & Chimes, 

Belis. “Founders of Largest Ball in Amerion 








FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 . 
IWURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST. BEST 
A) UINE. 


-TROY, N. Y.1261/-METAL 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREF 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
You want them to be attractive, convenient, 
well ventilated, well lighted. 


9 
_ Gardner’s School Buildings 
is a book of plans for school-houses that 
should be studied by Boards of Education 
and Superintendents before beginning build- 
ing operations. Price, $2.10, postpaid. 


8. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New York. 








The Hawaiian Commission. 


A commission composed of Senator 
Cullom, of Ithnois, Senator Morgan, of 
Alabama, and Representative Hitt, of 
Illinois, is drawing up a report on the 
government of the Hawaiian islands, in 
conjunction with President Dole and his 
associates. The report of the commission 
will be used as the basis for the enactment 
of laws by Congress for the government of 
the islands. It is likely to be a long time 
before native islanders are made full citi- 
zens. 

The sessions of the commission will be in- 
formal and held behind closed doors ex- 
cept when some personor delegation wishes 
to address them. The first thing to be 
done will be the laying of inter-island 
cables. All the islands will be connected 
with Honolulu. This government cable 
will greatly increase the value of the private 
cable that is to be laid at once from Cali- 
fornia to the islands. The first steamer of 
the new line between Seattle and Honolulu 
recently sailed frcm the former place. 

The commission has decided that Hawaii 
shall be a territory. The form of govern- 
ment will be modeled on that of existing 
territories. The islands will be divided 
into municipal districts, having control, 
under restrictions, of purely local affairs. 
There will probably be a territorial legis- 
lature with limited powers. The Hawaiian 
government will be used as a model for 
Porto Rico and other territories added to 
the United States. 


American Losses in the War. 


The losses in the Spanish-American war 
on the American side are as follows: 

Losses in the army.—Officers killed in 
battle, 33; men killed in battle, 231; 
officers and men wounded, about 1,450; 
officers and men killed by disease,estimated 
1,500. 


Losses in navy and marine corps: Offi-| ¢ 


cers killed in battle, 1; men killed in battle, 
13; men drowned, 1; men wounded, 38. 


Bids for Three Battleships. 


As a result of the bidding for the three 
battleships, the U.S. government will se- 
cure three first class 18-knot vessels. 
William Cramp & Sons, of Philadelphia, 
will build one, the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company another, 
and the Union Iron Works of San Fran- 
cisco a third. The bids were $2,835,000, 
$2,850,000, and $2,899,000 respectively. 


Troubles of the Turkish Government. 


By a threat of Russia to take and hold 
the customs of the port of Trebizond on 
the Black sea, Turkey has been torced to 
give promissory notes, to run for five years, 
to pay claims of Russian subjects of 
$4.500,000 for damages incurred du ing the 
last Russo-Turkish war. Meanwhile the 
war-indemnity of $150,000,000 due to Russia 
remains unpaid, and it is the wonder in 
Europe how long Turkish promises will 
serve instead of payment. 

There is another matter which may some 
time cause trouble. The tens of thousands 
of Armenians from Erzeroum, Bitlis, 
Moosh, and Van who saved their lives by 
flying into Russian territory at the time of 
the massacres, have become a burden on 
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Salt Rheum 


Intense Suffering—Could Not Sleep 
—Cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


‘“‘T had salt rheum on my arms, which 
itched intensely and kept me from sleep- 
ing. Theskin on my hands would crack 
open. My friends believed I was suffer. 
ing from blood poisoning. I decided to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did not see 
any improvement with the first bottle 
but continued with the medicine and 
after taking five bottles I was completely 
cured. My hands are now as smooth as 
I could wish.” A.D. HAGEY, Elroy, Pa, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier, 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


. are prompt, efficient 
Hood’s Pills easy in efect 2s ccm 








A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, seacreee 


PURIFIES AS WELL 48 BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN, 
No OTHER COSMETIC WILL DO IT. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash 

and Skin diseases, 

and every biemish = oN 

on beauty, and de- : 

files detection. On 

its virtues it has 

stood the test of 48 

years; noother has, 

aud is so harmless 

we taste it be 

sure it is properly 

made. Accept no 

counterfeit o 

ar name. 

tinguished Dr. L. 

A. Sayre said toa 

lady of the haut-‘on 

(a patient): “ As 

you ladies wi 

them, I recommend 

Gouraud’s Cream : ; 

as the least harm- 

ful of all the Skin pre; arations.” One bottle will last 

six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 

removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin, 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 

throughout the U.S., Canada and Euro) 
Also found in N.Y. City at R. B. Macy’s, Sterv’s, 

Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
t2-Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 

arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





NEW YORK 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


Two years’ Normal Course, includi chol 
macy BF Education, Methods, A: “a Sc’ peckeal 
Vocal Music. Preparatory class for those not quall- 
fied to enter the Junior Class, Term opens October 
3td. For particulars, address J. F. Reicart, Sup- 
erintendent; Miss Caro.ing T. Haven, Principal, 
106 West 54th Street, New York City. 





ANTED—Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and com- 
mission. This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
—— and paying work. Address E. 
. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. th St., N.Y. 
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the Russian government and the people 
withwhom they took refuge. Russia wants 
them to return totheirhomes. This places 
Turkey in a dilemma, as their homes have 
been taken by the Kurds and others who 
would not give them up without a struggle. 
Ifthe Armenians return Russia, would be 
morally bound to protect them. The up- 
shot may be the ending of Turkish power 
in eastern Armenia. 


Animal Life in Cuba. 


Flies and mosquitoes in Cuba are much 
the same as they are here. They havea 
big spider whose bite causes fever, a scor- 
pion that is very troublesome, and the 
chigoe, or “ jigger,” that burrows under the 
toe nail, and unless speedily removed builds 
its nest there causing a painful inflamma- 
tion. There are not many snakes; one of 
these is about twelve feet long and so for- 
midable looking as to almost frighten one 
out of one’s wits, but it is harmless. The 
birds of the island, two hundred species 
altogether, have beautifully colored plum- 
age: the birds of prey, the vulture and the 
turkey buzzard, are useful as scavengers. 
The Cuban horses are gentle, and are made 
great pets. The only wild animal peculiar 
to Cuba is the jutia. or hutia. It isin the 
shape of a rat and lives in the hollows of 
trees like our squirrel, and eats leaves and 
truit. Wild cats and dogs live in the woods 
and prey on the farmer’s poultry and cattle. 
A fly, about the size of our roach and 
known as the cucullo, gives out so much 
light at night when its wings are spread 
that one can see to read aletter. Fashion- 
able ladies sometimes wear them in their 
hair and belts. During the spring when 
the rainy season is opening, there is a pro- 
cession of land crabs across the island 
from north to south. The iguana, cayman, 
tortoise, and crocodile are common, and 
the surrounding waters have a great variety 


of fishes. 





Cambridge university, England, has con- 
ferred an honorary degree on Prof. Henry 
Bowditch, of Harvard university, for his 
researches in physiology and zoology. 


The president has appointed Robert P. 
Porter special commissioner to investigate 
the conditions of industry, trade, foreign 
commerce, currency, and banking systems, 
in Cuba and Porto Rico, and make a re- 
port thereon for the use of the administra- 
tion and of Congress. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Linton, better known as 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, the authoress, who 
died in London recently, was the wife of 
William James Linton, an English en- 
graver, author, and artist. Mrs. Linton 
wrete many novels, and was also well- 
known for her journalistic work. 


Three Voluntary Testimonals, 


W. R. Whitehead, M. D., of Denver, 
Colo., writes that he used Antikamnia for 
years, and with the most satisfactory re- 
sults, in cases of neuralgic headache, as- 
— or not with disordered menstrua- 
ion. 

Two writers ny cases of erysipelas, 
one case closely followed by confinement, 
where Antikamnia was a prominent feature 
of the treatment. It was given to lower 
the temperature, and control the pain; in 
doses of one tablet every one to two hours 
as indicated.—‘“‘National Medical Review.” 


Inter-State Fair at Trenton, September 
26, 27, 28, 29 and 30. 

The great Inter-State Fair, located on 
the New York Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad three miles east of Tren- 
ton, grows more extensive and interestin 
each year, and the exhibition to be hel 
on September 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30 prom- 
ises to be unusually comphrensive and 
attractive. Every department will be re- 
plete with supetion and instructive dis- 
plays. The blooded stock exhibit will be 
particularly fine, and the daily programme 
of races contains the speediest classes 





obtainable. Circus acts of rare merit and 
daring, and vaudeville entertainments of 
all kinds will be presented. 

The large purses offered in the manifold 
exhibits and contests insure unusual efforts 
in the endeavor to prove superiority in the 
various departments. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
as is its yearly custom, will sell excursion 
tickets on this occasion at greatly reduced 
rates from stations within a wide radius, 
and special trains over the New York, 
Belvideré and Amboy Divisions will be 
run through to the grounds, thus avoiding 
Street-car transfer. The management of 
the Fair has put forth extraordinary efforts 
to make this year’s exhibition the greatest 
ever given. 


Tours to the Upper South. 

Two Personally-Conducted Tours via Penn- 
sylvania Raiiroad to Gettysburg. Luray, 
_— Bridge, Richmond, Washington, 

Cc. 

September 28 and October 1g are the 
dates selected by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company for its two early Autumn 
tours to the Battlefield of Gettysburg, pic- 
turesque Blue Mountain, Luray Caverns, 
the Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot Springs, 
the cities of Richmond and Washington, 
and Mt. Vernon. 

The round-trip rate, including all neces- 
sary expenses, is $65 from New York, $63 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points. 

Each tour covers a period of eleven days, 
and will be in charge of one of the com- 
pany’s Tourist Agents. He will be assisted 
by an experienced lady as Chaperon, whose 
especial charge will be ladies unaccom- 
panied by male escort. 

Special trains of parlor cars are-provided 
for the exclusive use of each party, in 
which the entire round trip from New 
York is made. 

For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket 
Agents, or to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broad- 
way, New York, 789 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J., or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


Omaha Exposition. 
tight-Day Personally-Coaducted Tour via 
Pennsy!vauiz Railroad. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has arranged for a special eight-day per- 
sonally-conducted tour to the trans-Miss- 
issippi and International Exposition at 
Omaha on October 1, allowing four full 
days at the Exposition. Round-trip tickets, 
including transportation and Pullman 
berth in each direction, meals in dining car 
going and returning, hotel accommodations 
and meals at Omaha, admissions to the 
Fair, and carriage drive and hotel accom- 
modations at Chicago, will be sold at rate 
of $100 from New York; $96 from Phila- 
delphia; $95 from Washington and Balti- 
more; $91 from Williamsport and Harris- 
burg; $80 from Pittsburg; and proportion- 
ate rates from other points. 

The party will be accompanied by a 
Tourist Agent and Chaperon, and will 
travel in special Pullman sleeping cars. 

For the benefit of those who may desire 

to remain longer in Omaha, tickets will be 
made good to return on regular trains until 
November 15, inclusive. Such tickets in- 
clude only railway transportation returning, 
with reduction of $15 from above rates 
from all points. 
For further information apply to ticket 
agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York, or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLow’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLions of 
MoTHERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, Sorrens the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, Cures WIinD Cotic, and is the best 
remedy for DiARRHG@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 








This Beautiful Boudor Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 


FREE with $5, $7, and $:0 

orders. Nowis your chance 

to get orders for our Teas, 
Coffees, etc. 

Roasted coffees, 14, 16, 18, and 20 cents 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 


you may select.—‘ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289, NEW YORK, N. Y 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


PRICKLY HEAT, 


CHAFING and SUNBURN 
and all afftictions of the skin. 


. Bf 07'A little higher in price than 

ss worthless substitutes, but a reason 

fr i removes all odor of perspir- 
on. De 


ightful after shaving. Sold 


here, or mailed on receipt of 95e. Get Mennen’s (the 
original). Sample free. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
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of INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course maa pted 
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